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President Calls for Serious Consideration by Soviets 
of Western Procedural Proposal for Summit Conference 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Fisenhower and Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together with 
a Department statement concerning Premier 
Khrushchev’s letter. 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


White House press release dated July 2 : 
JuLy 2, 1958. 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I was frankly surprised 
by your letter of June 11. You complain about 
delay in preparations for a Summit meeting pre- 
cisely at the moment when the Western powers 
have submitted a proposal for a serious and effec- 
tive procedure for conducting these preparations. 
This refutes the allegation contained in your letter 
that the three Western powers are creating ob- 
stacles and impeding progress toward a Summit 
meeting. 

The position of the Western powers concerning 
holding of a meeting of Heads of Government 
has been clear from the outset. They consider 
such a meeting desirable if it would provide an 
opportunity for conducting serious discussions of 
major problems and would be an effective means 
of reaching agreement on significant subjects. 
From the known positions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, there is no evidence so far that such is the 
case. That is why the Western powers insist on 
adequate preparatory work and why they have 
put forward their proposal to facilitate satisfac- 
tory completion of this work. 

The Soviet Government instead has disrupted 
the discussions in Moscow by taking upon itself 
to publish with bare hours of warning and no 
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attempt at consultation the documents exchanged 
between it and the Western powers, including dip- 
lomatic documents originating from the Western 
powers. This action is scarcely consonant with 
the spirit of serious preparation in which the 
Western powers entered into these diplomatic ex- 
changes. It cannot but cast doubt on the inten- 
tions of the Soviet Government concerning the 
proper preparations for a Summit meeting. 
Following receipt of the Soviet agenda pro- 
posals on May 5 the three Ambassadors in inter- 
views on May 28, 31 and June 2 presented in re- 
turn the Western agenda proposals.! They also 
outlined to Mr. Gromyko a suggested procedure 
for overcoming the difficulty caused by the fact 
that the two sets of proposals were widely di- 
vergent. The Western Ambassadors are quite 
ready to offer comments on the Soviet agenda pro- 
posals and to clarify certain points in their own 
proposals on which the Soviet Government seems 
to have misconceptions. But the Western Gov- 
ernments cannot agree that the discussions be- 
tween their Ambassadors and Mr. Gromyko 
should be based exclusively on the Soviet list any 
more than they would expect the Soviet Govern- 
ment to agree to base the discussions solely on the 
Western list. Since the topics in both lists fall 
under certain general headings, the Western pro- 
posal was that preparatory discussion of the in- 
dividual topics put forward by the two sides 
should take place within the framework of these 
general headings. Had this been accepted by the 
Soviet Government, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and the Ambassadors could have proceeded to ex- 
amine the positions of the various governments on 
the topics in both lists and establish what subjects 
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should be submitted for examination by the Heads 
of Government. Neither side would, during the 
preparatory stage, have been able to veto the in- 
clusion of any topic for discussion and an op- 
portunity would have been afforded to find some 
common ground, for later consideration by Heads 
of Government. 

Mr. Gromyko promised an official reply to the 
above proposal. Instead, however, the Soviet 
Government has now addressed communications 
to the Heads of Government of the three Western 
powers, in the form of your letters of June 11, 
which repeat the arguments in favor of the Soviet 
set of proposals of May 5 and criticize some of 
the Western proposals which it happens not to 
like. The procedural proposal put forward by 
the Ambassadors has been ignored altogether. 

You allege in your letters that the Western 
powers by including, as possible subjects of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of Heads of Government, 
some of the great political issues that create grave 
tension are trying to prevent the holding of a 
Summit meeting. There is no warrant for this 
allegation. A meeting of Heads of Government 
would not respond to the hopes and aspirations of 
mankind if they met under an injunction that 
seals their lips so that they could not even men- 
tion the great political issues that gravely trouble 
their relations and endanger world peace. 

In spite of the arbitrary action of the Soviet 
Government and its apparent unwillingness to 
negotiate seriously on concrete points at issue, the 
Western powers do not propose to abandon hope 
or to relax their efforts to seek solutions of the 
major outstanding problems. If the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is equally serious in pursuing this goal, 
it will accept the procedural proposal put for- 
ward by the Western powers or advance some 
equally effective and workable alternative. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Press release 831 dated June 16 

Mr. Khrushchev’s lengthy letter to President 
Eisenhower comes as a surprise at this time. It 
is ostensibly designed to speed up the holding of 
a summit conference, but it comes at the very 
moment when the Western Powers are awaiting 
the Soviet Government’s reply to a proposal for 
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a procedure for arriving at an agenda. The 
Western Powers have suggested a procedure for 
reviewing both the Western and Soviet agenda 
proposals for the purpose of deciding on their 
inclusion on the agenda and bringing out possi- 
bilities of agreement on them. Soviet agreement 
to this procedure would contribute much toward 
carrying out necessary preparatory work for any 
summit meeting. 

We can only conclude that a major purpose of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s letter was to publicize once 
again the standard positions taken by the Soviet 
Union on topics it considers should be discussed 
at a summit meeting. 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO THE PRESIDENT 


Official translation 


Deark Mr. PRESIDENT: The present situation with re- 
spect to the negotiations on the preparation of a summit 
conference compels me to address this message to you. 

Nearly two months have already elapsed since pre- 
liminary negotiations through diplomatic channels, pro- 
posed by the Western Powers, were initiated on the 
preparation of the said conference. Some time ago, when 
the Western Powers brought up the question of pre- 
liminary negotiations through diplomatic channels, the 
Soviet Government expressed serious doubts as to whether 
such procedure would facilitate the convening of a 
summit conference. We did not conceal our apprehen- 
sion that by initiating such negotiations we might find 
ourselves on a slippery path which would result in de- 
laying the whole matter and postponing the meeting of 
the heads of government. Nevertheless, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment consented to these negotiations, since the West- 
ern Powers insisted on such a method of preparing the 
conference. 

Unfortunately, our apprehensions regarding prelimi- 
nary negotiations are beginning to be borne out. In the 
matter of preparing the conference we are, as before, 
marking time, and, as a matter of fact, on a number of 
questions we are even moving backwards. In such a sit- 
uation many people, and not only in the Soviet Union, are. 
beginning to ask the question whether the proposal itself 
for conducting preliminary negotiations of this kind was 
not calculated to put additional difficulties in the way of 
convening a summit conference. When the Soviet Gov- 
ernment addressed the Government of the USA and the 
governments of other countries six months ago with an 
appeal to convene a broad international conference of top 
government officials, we were guided by the desire to find, 
through joint efforts, a way toward a radical change in 
the situation that has developed in international rela- 
tions. We believed and still believe that at this confer- 
ence agreement should be reached to ease relations 
between states, to liquidate the “cold war,” to ensure 
conditions of peaceful coexistence of states, and not to re- 
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sort to war as a means of resolving outstanding issues. 
One should not be reconciled to the dangerous direction 
which the development of relations between states has 
now taken, especially between the great powers. At the 
present time, when the destructive power of the weapons 
that states have at their disposal knows no limits, in- 
action would be a crime. The time has come for ener- 
getic joint intervention on the part of responsible 
government officials for the purpose of averting a terrible 
danger, of liberating humanity from the oppressive threat 
of atomic war, and giving people what they need most 
of all—lasting peace and confidence in a tomorrow. 

In January of this year you, Mr. President, responded 
to the proposal to call a summit conference and com- 
municated that you were prepared to meet with the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and other states.2, The Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and France likewise 
responded to this proposal. All of this strengthened our 
hopes for an early convening of such a conference and was 
well received by other governments and the peoples of all 
countries. 

Under such conditions it was natural to expect that 
in the course of preliminary negotiations the parties 
would strive to submit for consideration at the conference 
those pressing international problems with regard to 
which, with the good will of the participants in the ne- 
gotiations, it would actually be possible to achieve posi- 
tive results even now and put the international situation 
on a healthier footing. We still adhere to these views, 
particularly in connection with preparing the agenda for 
a summit conference. 

I take the liberty of again listing problems which, in 
the opinion of the Soviet Government, should be con- 
sidered at this conference. These problems are the fol- 
lowing: 


Immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests ; 

Renunciation of the use of all types of atomic, hy- 
drogen, and rocket weapons; 

Creation in Central Europe of a zone free of atomic, hy- 
drogen, and rocket weapons; 

Conclusion of a nonaggression pact between states; 

Prohibition of the use of outer space for military 
purposes, liquidation of foreign military bases in foreign 
territories, and international cooperation in the study 
of outer space; 

Reduction in the number of foreign troops stationed 
in the territory of Germany and within the borders of 
other European states; 

Conclusion of a German peace treaty ; 

Prevention of surprise attack against one state by 
another; 

Measures to expand international trade relations; 

Deveiopment of ties and contacts between states; 

Cessation of propaganda for war, hostility, and hatred 
between peoples; 

Ways to ease the tension in the Near and Middle East. 


We are putting the question of universal cessation of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests in the forefront. 


* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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Why are we doing this? For the simple reason that 
such tests are, even now, in peacetime, poisoning the 
atmosphere and the soil, contaminating every living thing 
on earth, having a pernicious effect on the health of 
human beings, and threatening the life of future genera- 
tions, not to speak of the fact that these tests are lead- 
ing to the creation of new and even more destructive 
types of weapons, the use of which in the event of an 
outbreak of war would have the most serious conse- 
quences for humanity. 

An agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, which 
is possible even now, would strengthen trust between 
states, would contribute to the creation of a peaceful 
atmosphere, for which the peoples of all countries are so 
starved, and would be a good beginning which would 
pave the way toward solution of all major international 
problems. In striving for the cessation of nuclear weap- 
ons tests we have unilaterally ceased testing, although 
this places us in an unfavorable position as compared 
to NATO member countries. After all, it is well known 
that the USA and the United Kingdom have conducted a 
considerably greater number of experimental explosions 
of nuclear weapons than the Soviet Union has, and thus 
an agreement on the cessation of these tests would 
stabilize the situation to the advantage of the NATO 
countries. But we are willing to accept this, we are 
sacrificing our interests, guided by the higher interests 
of mankind, and we consider that a cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests by all states would not give rise to distrust 
but would rather contribute to the achievement of the 
main goal—to avoid war. 

In making the said decision to cease tests we appealed 
to the USA and the United Kingdom to follow our ex- 
ample. However, much to our distress, the Govern- 
ments of the USA and of the United Kingdom have not 
agreed to this and are continuing to carry on explosions 
of nuclear weapons. In these circumstances we con- 
sider it particularly important that this question be 
urgently discussed at a summit conference. 

Likewise, who can deny that reaching agreement on 
such questions as renunciation of the use of all types 
of nuclear weapons, conclusion of a nonaggression pact 
between the parties to the Warsaw Treaty and the North 
Atlantie Alliance, and creation in Central Europe of a 
zone free of nuclear and rocket weapons would result in 
easing international tension and would be an important 
step toward the solution of the disarmament problem as 
a whole? 

Is it not in the interests of all countries that propa- 
ganda for war should cease, a propaganda which in cer- 
tain states is conducted day in and day out, thus poison- 
ing the relations between states? 

And would it not be sensible to discuss such a question 
as the free development of trade and of other economic 
relations between states and mutually advantageous ways 
of considerably broadening such relations? I believe that 
the business circles in many countries, including the 
United States of America, would agree that it would be 
extremely useful to solve this problem. My views on this 
matter were set forth in greater detail in my letter ad- 
dressed to you on June 2. 
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I believe that I am not mistaken in stating that by 
now few people could be found who would have the au- 
dacity to deny that reaching agreement on the questions 
proposed by us for consideration at a summit conference 
would correspond to the vital interests of every country 
and every people. 

As you know, Mr. President, in the proposals handed 
to your Ambassador in Moscow on May 5 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment set forth its views on the questions that might 
be discussed at the said conference. We did this in or- 
der to facilitate reaching agreement to convene the con- 
ference. In so doing we also took into account the views 
expressed by the governments of the Western Powers, pri- 
marily by the Government of the USA, in the course of 
the exchange of opinions concerning the preparation of 
the meeting. I am enclosing with this message the text 
of these proposals of the Soviet Government.’ 

In introducing its proposals for the agenda of a meet- 
ing of heads of government, the Soviet Union has stated 
from the very beginning that it is prepared to consider, 
with common consent, other proposals as well that would 
contribute to terminating the “cold war” and the arma- 
ments race. On the other hand, I should like to empha- 
size very definitely that if the Western Powers are not 
prepared to seek a solution at this time to all the ques- 
tions proposed by the Soviet Union for discussion at the 
conference, then some of them could be selected and 
agreement could be reached on them, which would facili- 
tate our further progress toward strengthening peace. 

We expected that the governments of the USA, the 
United Kingdom, and France would consider the propo- 
sals of the Soviet Union with due attention and would 
determine their attitude toward them, and also that they 
would, on their part, be concerned with narrowing to the 
greatest possible extent the gap between the positions of 
the parties and facilitating the preparation of the con- 
ference. However, after studying the documents recently 
received from the three Powers in reply to the proposals 
made by the Soviet Government on May 5, we have dis- 
covered, to our profound regret, that in these documents 
questions are again raised which do not bring the possi- 
bility of agreement any closer but rather make it more 
remote and which we have repeatedly and clearly stated 
to be unacceptable to us. We ask ourselves: why are the 
governments of the Western Powers acting in this way— 
does this possibly reflect a desire to insult us in some 
way? 

Indeed, the so-called question of the situation in East- 
ern Europe is again raised in the proposals of the West- 
ern Powers that have been transmitted. A new attempt 
is thus made to return to a stage through which we have 


*The enclosure was the Soviet memorandum of May 5 
(for text, see ibid., July 7, 1958, p. 17) with the addition 
of a final paragraph which reads as follows: 

“The Soviet Government is convinced that good will 
and readiness to seek mutually acceptable solutions, with 
due regard for the interest of the parties concerned, can 
ensure the success of a summit conference and can cause 
the necessary shift in the development of the interna- 
tional situation in the interest of strengthening peace 
among nations.” 
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already passed and to impose discussion of a matter with 
regard to which the positions of the parties have long 
been exhaustively clarified. The Government of the USA 
knows very well that this is no subject for discussion. 
We have already repeatedly stated that we regard it in- 
admissible to raise such a question at an international 
conference. The Soviet Union does not intend to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of other sovereign states and 
is of the opinion that no one can claim the right to such 
interference. 

It is not difficult to imagine what an absurd situation 
the world would be in if at international conferences 
we started to bring up problems concerning the internal 
systems of states which were somehow not to the taste 
of certain people in other countries. Any rapprochement 
between states is out of the question if we engaged in 
discussions of the fundamental differences existing be- 
tween social systems. Is this the path toward lessening 
international tension? To insist on interfering in the 
affairs of other states, on discussions of their internal 
affairs by third countries having no authority whatever 
to do so, means starting on a course of gross violation 
of the UN Charter, which prohibits such interference; it 
means mocking the principles of the United Nations. 

The absolutely fictitious nature of the very talk about 
the so-called “tension in Eastern Europe,” by which they 
attempt to justify the demand for including this question 
in the agenda for the conference, is also obvious. The 
Soviet Union has diplomatic relations with all the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe and maintains the most active 
relations with them. And I must say that we know of 
no signs of any kind of “tension” in this area. If the 
Government of the USA has any lack of clarity with re- 
gard to the situation in these countries, it also has am- 
bassadors in almost all of these countries and nothing 
prevents it from elucidating matters of interest to it 
through normal diplomatic channels. And if we are to 
speak frankly, anyone who has the slightest knowledge 
of the present international situation knows full well that 
the tension endangering the cause of peace is to be sought 
in entirely different directions. 

If the governments of the Western Powers, which 
know full well the point of view of the Soviet Union 
and of the people’s democracies themselves concerning 
this question, still consider it possible to propose it again 
for consideration at the conference, can chis be under- 
stood as being anything other than proof of an intention 
to bury in its very embryo stage the conference with the 
participation of the heads of government? 

It is also impossible to give any other appraisal to the 
desire of the three Western Powers to impose considera- 
tion of the problem of the unification of Germany at the 
conference with the participation of the heads of gov- 
ernment. And in this case, as the Soviet Government 
has already repeatedly had occasion to bring to the at- 
tention of the Government of the USA, it is a question 
of a problem which does not come within the competence 
of an international conference. It seems to us that it 
should have been recognized long ago as an indisputable 
truth that under present conditions the unification of 
Germany can be brought about solely as the result of 
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the efforts of the two sovereign states now existing on 
German territory. The GDR and the FRG can, given 
the desire on both sides, reach agreement between them- 
selves much more easily without the interference of third 
countries. After all, the Germans in the East and in the 
West of Germany speak one and the same language; 
they will not even need interpreters for their negotia- 
tions, not to mention foreign guardians who would de- 
cide for the Germans questions concerning the destiny 
of the German people. 

As is well known, even the Government of the FRG 
has stated that discussion of the problem of the unifica- 
tion of Germany should not be considered as a condition 
for convening a summit conference. Apparently it is 
not inclined to assume the heavy responsibility of frus- 
trating a conference the convening of which has been long 
awaited by the peoples of the world. Should the position 
of the three Western Powers be understood to mean that 
they are prepared to assume such a responsibility, and 
are they not using the question of the unification of 
Germany as a means of creating additional difficulties 
for an agreement on convening a summit conference? 

In the proposals of the Western Powers there have been 
set forth considerations concerning the matter of Euro- 
pean security. The importance of this problem at this 
time is of course indisputable. A great deal must and 
can be done to strengthen peace in Europe and to lessen 
the danger of a war breaking out on the European con- 
tinent. But what proposals are made to us in this 
matter? 

If we are to speak frankly—and I think that only 
under conditions of complete frankness can our exchange 
of opinions be really useful—the sense of these proposals, 
which are presented as a plan for strengthening European 
security, amounts to the following: the Western Powers 
desire to draw all Germany into the’ military grouping 
and wish to reassure the peoples of Europe by statements 
concerning the furnishing of “guarantees.” 

As long ago as our meeting in Geneva we called at- 
tention to the fact that the proposal concerning some sort 
of guarantees for the Soviet Union was strange, to say 
the least. It is a known fact that guarantees are usually 
given by a strong state (or states) to a weak state. In 
this connection the basic premise is the inequality of 
strength, and a strong state determines the conditions 
with respect to the weak state. A state to which guaran- 
tees are given is made dependent on the state which 
gives these guarantees. History contains many examples 
where a state that had given guarantees violated its 
obligations and thereby created a situation where there 
was no way out for the state to which the guarantees had 
been given. You will agree, Mr. President, that the 
Soviet Union is not a weak state and that, consequently, 
it needs no guarantees, since it is able to defend its 
interests itself. Thus the conditions which would justify 
the very raising of the question of guarantees are lacking 
in this particular case. Behind the raising of the ques- 
tion of guarantees as applied to the USSR there is 
obviously the desire to place our state in a position that 
would be unequal with regard to other states, which in 
itself demonstrates how unfounded this desire is. 
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It would be a different matter if the Great Powers, 
including the USSR, should assume mutual guarantees 
and consequently accept such a solution of the problem 
as would not place any of the Powers in an unequal or 
even humiliating position. But the conclusion of a 
nonaggression pact, the tremendous significance of which 
cannot be denied if the situation is evaluated objectively, 
would satisfy this requirement of mutual guarantees. 

The artificial nature of this entire proposal for 
“guarantees” to the Soviet Union becomes particularly 
clenr if account is taken of the fact that the powers 
occupying the command position in the North Atlantic 
military grouping, the entire activity of which is domi- 
nated by military preparations against the Soviet Union 
and the countries friendly to it, are the ones who are 
proposing that they assume the role of the guarantors. 
Thus “security guarantees” are proposed to us on the 
part of a bloc of countries which are constantly forging 
the instruments of war, the military leaders of which 
make appeals almost daily for atomic war against the 
Soviet Union, and the propaganda machinery of which 
constantly fans the feelings of war hysteria. Perhaps 
there are people who tend to close their eyes to reality and 
to rely on reassuring words, but we do not belong to this 
eategory. I do not doubt even for a minute that under 
similar circumstances the Government of the USA would 
take the same position. 

It is our firm conviction that the task with regard 
to the question of European security does not consist 
in advancing some sort of “guarantees” for the Soviet 
Union, guarantees that are not needed by it, but rather 
in ensuring the security of all European nations and in 
creating a situation where Europe could not again be- 
come the arena of a new war. 

It is the achievement of this goal that would be 
furthered by the creation in Central Europe, as proposed 
by the Government of the Polish People’s Republic,‘ of 
a zone free of nuclear and rocket weapons and also by 
a reduction, with the establishment of appropriate mutual 
control, in the number of foreign troops stationed in the 
territories of European states, primarily in Germany. 
The implementation of these measures would not violate 
the interests of any state. On the contrary it would 
sharply reduce the possibility of an outbreak of atomic 
war in an area where now huge masses of armed forces 
and armaments of the opposing groupings of states are 
concentrated in immediate proximity to each other. The 
ereation of the said zone in one area could gradually 
lead to such zones also coming into being in other places, 
and an ever-increasing portion of the territory of the 
globe would be excluded from the sphere of preparations 
for atomic war. The risk of peoples being involved in 
such war would thereby be diminished. 

We believe that such a question as the conclusion of 
a nonaggression pact between states parties to the War- 
saw Treaty and states parties to the North Atlantic 
Alliance was long ago ready for decision. The con- 
clusion of such a pact, the significance of which was also 
emphasized by Mr. Macmillan, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, would in no way violate the existing 
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relationship of forces between the two groupings, and 
would at the same time be tremendously beneficial. The 
element of stability and reassurance that is so necessary 
would be injected into the entire international situation. 
Nations would see that the most powerful states from a 
military standpoint have achieved agreement among 
themselves and do not want war. Need it be said that 
the threat of war would immediately be reduced, since 
it is absolutely clear that a new military conflagration in 
Europe, and not only in Europe, under present conditions 
can occur solely as a result of a conflict between the two 
main groupings of powers. 

In this connection I should like to recall that, since the 
date of the transmittal on May 5 of the proposals of the 
Soviet Government, the question of concluding a non- 
aggression pact was considered at a conference of coun- 
tries parties to the Warsaw Treaty, which developed a 
draft of such a pact and addressed the countries mem- 
bers of NATO with a joint proposal on this matter. The 
Soviet Government expresses the hope that the Govern- 
ment of the USA will consider the said draft and com- 
municate its views thereon. 

In the proposals of the governments of the USA, the 
United Kingdom, and France, as well as in the proposals 
of the Soviet Government, other questions are raised per- 
taining to disarmament. We believe that such questions 
deserve serious attention. However, considering the ex- 
perience of long negotiations in the Subcommittee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission, concerning which we have 
already had occasion to set forth our point of view, we 
doubt that these questions in the form in which they are 
presented in the present proposals of the Western Powers 
are being advanced in order really to achieve a concerted 
solution thereof, or to reach an agreement on complete 
disarmament, or to implement even the initial measures 
such as the cessation of nuclear weapons tests, etc. 

Why do we express such doubts and lack of confidence? 
It is because the Western Powers, those same powers that 
took part in the UN Subcommittee on Disarmament and 
in fact represented NATO there, after receiving our 
concrete proposals on urgent measures for disarmament, 
have actually failed to give us a reply to these proposals. 
They again repeat their previous proposals, arguing that 
the problem of disarmament can only be solved as a 
whole, so to speak. In this way they are attempting to 
force the issue back to the old course which was not pro- 
ductive and to renew futile discussions of the problem 
of disarmament “as a whole.” 

Such a discussion, more accurately described as a 
dispute, concerning the problem of disarmament, has 
continued for over 13 years behind closed doors. Ac- 
tually no negotiations were conducted; this was merely 
a deception of public opinion, where illusions were created 
as if the matter of disarmament were moving forward, 
but in reality not a single practical problem of disarma- 
ment was settled. Moreover, under the cover of these 
disarmament negotiations the Western Powers started an 
unprecedented armaments race. This is why the Soviet 
Union has refused to take part in the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission, and we shall not take part in it 


* Not printed. 
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as long as the NATO countries insist on their demands, 
absolutely unacceptable principles as regards the ap- 
proach to the problem of disarmament. 

The Government of the USA well knows that the 
Soviet Union has been and remains an advocate of a 
radical solution of the problem of disarmament. It has 
repeatedly proposed to the Western Powers that agree- 
ment be reached on an all-embracing program of disarma- 
ment, including a considerable reduction in armed forces 
and armaments, the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, and appropriate measures of international con- 
trol. However, the Western Powers have not manifested 
the desire to reach agreement on such broad measures 
of disarmament. 

If we have not succeeded in the course of 13 years in 
reaching agreement on the problem of disarmament “as 
a whole,” with the solution of certain problems linked 
with the solution of others, then can it be expected that 
with such an approach this problem can be settled in the 
course of a few days at a conference of heads of govern- 
ment? Is it not obvious that the only realistic method 
is to single out and solve in the first instance those prob- 
lems which have already become ripe for settlement and 
then proceed to the solution of the most complicated 
problems. This is what the Soviet Union proposes. 

The Soviet Government has considered and still con- 
siders it to be its duty to do everything possible to pro- 
mote the speediest possible solution of the disarmament 
problem. We were guided by this goal when we were 
recently adopting the decisions to reduce substantially 
our military forces and to cease unilaterally the testing of 
all types of atomic and hydrogen weapons in the Soviet 
Union. Desiring to expedite the reaching of an agree- 
ment on a universal cessation of such tests, the Soviet 
Government met the desires of the governments of the 
USA and the United Kingdom to designate experts to 
study the methods of detecting possible violations of an 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests. 

We hope that this new step of the Soviet Union will be 
duly appraised by the Western Powers and that, as a 
result, a more favorable atmosphere will be created which 
would promote the convening of a summit conference at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time has come to 
clarify thoroughly and with complete sincerity the posi- 
tions of the parties with regard to the maia question: Do 
all the parties really wish a summit conference to be con- 
vened? I must say that the documents transmitted to 
us by the Western Powers have evoked serious doubts on 
our part in this connection. It is difficult to escape the 
thought that the authors of the proposals set forth in 
these documents were guided not by the desire to find a 
solution that would be the most acceptable to all parties 
but rather were searching for questions for the solution 
of which the time is not yet ripe, so as to be able to say 
later that they were right in predicting the failure of a 
conference of heads of government. 

It was all of this that compelled us to address you 
with this letter. We should like to know definitely 
whether the governments of the Western Powers have 
serious intentions with regard to organizing a summit 
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conference and conducting negotiations the results of 
which are awaited literally by all mankind, or whether 
there is a desire to lull the attention of the peoples, to 
create an impression that contacts have been established 
and negotiations are being conducted, and to raise in 
reality questions which not only lead to a failure of 
preparations for the meeting but also to no summit con- 
ference as such taking place, so as to accuse our country 
later of “obstinacy.” Such a tactic is very well known 
to us from the experience of certain previous negotiations. 

The Soviet Government has most closely examined the 
views concerning the possible agenda of a summit con- 
ference as set forth in your messages, Mr. President. 
We have expressed our opinion in detail on these pro- 
posals and have stated that a number of questions among 
those proposed by the Western Powers are regarded by 
us as acceptable for discussion. 

We are also prepared to consider the question of meth- 
ods of strengthening the United Nations, which has been 
touched upon in the correspondence between our two 
governments, because we also have something to say in 
this connecticn. 

Mr. President, I have presented to you with complete 
sincerity my views with regard to the present situation 
concerning the preparations for a conference at the sum- 
mit. In this situation the responsibility that is devolving 
upon the governments of the Great Powers is particularly 
great. In order to understand the whole depth of this 
responsibility it suffices to imagine how distressed all 
the peoples would be if we should fail to find a common 
language. No one would be able to understand and 
justify such government officials as cannot agree even on 
how to begin negotiations among themselves while the 
world is seized with the fever of an ever-intensifying 
armaments race and at a time when there is no corner 
left where human beings are free from the oppressive 
fear of the threat of a new military eruption. 

We are convinced that through joint efforts of states, 
and primarily through joint efforts of the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union, it is entirely possible 
to achieve a radical improvement in the international 
situation. An important step in this direction could be 
a meeting of top government officials with the participa- 
tion of heads of government. We express the hope that 
the Government of the United States of America will con- 
sider this message with due attention and will on its part 
take all the necessary steps in order not to allow frus- 
tration of a high-level conference and to clear from the 
path of such a conference the obstacles that are being 
artificially created. 

Simultaneously I am sending messages on this question 
to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and to the 
President of the Council of Ministers of France. 

With sincere respect, 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 
June 11, 1958 
[Initialed] S.R.S. 
His Excellency 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


July 21, 1958 


Geneva Technical Talks 


Following is an exchange of aide memoire be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Governments, 
together with the texts of Soviet aide memoire of 
June 24 designating the panel participants from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE, JUNE 30: 
Press release 364 dated June 30 


The Government of the United States of 
America notes with satisfaction the position of 
the Soviet Government in its aide memoire of 
June 28 that decision on cessation of tests of 
nuclear weapons must be taken by Governments 
themselves and not by experts. The task of the 
experts who are to meet in Geneva beginning 
July 1, as agreed by the Soviet Government in its 
aide memoire of June 24, has been clearly defined 
in the preceding correspondence between our 
Governments; it is to study methods of detection 
of possible violations of an agreement on the ces- 
sation of nuclear tests. 

The position of the Government of the United 
States has been clearly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed from the time of its initial proposal. In 
his letter of April 28,? President. Eisenhower pro- 
posed to Chairman Khrushchev that technical 
people start to work immediately upon the prac- 
tical problems of supervision and control which 
are indispensable to dependable disarmament 
agreements, and stated that: 

I re-emphasize that these studies are without prejudice 
to our respective positions on the timing and interde- 
pendence of various aspects of disarmament. 

It was in reply to this letter that Chairman 
Khrushchev on May 9° stated that the Soviet 
Government agreed to having both sides designate 
experts for the study which is now about to begin. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE, JUNE 284 
Official translation 

The Soviet Government confirms that the question put 
in its aide memoire of June 25° about whether the Gov- 


*Delivered on June 30 by the American Embassy at 
Moscow to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

? BULLETIN of May 19, 1958, p. 811. 

° Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 940. 

‘Handed to American Ambassador Llewellyn E. 
Thompson at Moscow by Soviet Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Andrei A. Gromyko on June 28. 

* BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 47. 





ernment of the USA confirms that meetings of experts 
must be subordinated to resolution of the task of uni- 
versal and immediate cessation of tests of nuclear weap- 
ons, has remained without answer, and clarification re- 
garding the position of the USA on this question has 
not been given. 

It is apparent from the letter of June 26° of the Am- 
bassador of the USA, Mr. Thompson, to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR, A. A. Gromyko, that the 
Government of the USA has dodged the statement of its 
position on the main question, to wit, what purpose must 
conference of experts serve. 

When the Government of the USA came forth with 
the proposal that technical specialists of the USA, USSR, 
and other countries should agree on means of detecting 
nuclear explosions, this proposal was made, as directly 
follows from the correspondence, so as to achieve reso- 
lution of main task—cessation by all states possessing 
nuclear weapons of tests of these weapons, and a meet- 
ing of experts was proposed so as to work out a formula 
which would guarantee observation of how agreement on 
cessation of tests of nuclear weapons was being carried 
out. 

However, from a declaration of the Secretary of State 
of USA, Mr. Dulles, of June 17,° it follows that the Gov- 
ernment of the USA does not wish to take on itself the 
pledge that a meeting of experts be subordinated to a 
resolution of the task of universal and immediate cessa- 
tion of tests of nuclear weapons. 

In its aide memoire of June 25, Soviet Government al- 
ready expressed its reaction to this statement of the 
Secretary of State of the USA. It considers it essential 
to declare again that if the conference of experts is not 
tied with the main task, solution of which it must en- 
sure, i. e., with immediate, universal cessation of nuclear 
experiments, then such a conference will be an empty 
waste of time and can only lead to deception of peoples. 

It goes without saying that decision on cessation of 
tests of nuclear weapons must be taken by the Govern- 
ments themselves and not by experts, whose task is 
preparation of necessary conditions of control for ob- 
servance of agreement on cessation of tests. However, in 
connection with the beginning of work of conference of 
experts, full and clear understanding regarding purposes 
of this conference must be achieved between Govern- 
ments. 

The Soviet Government would wish to hope that the 
Government of the USA will make an unequivocal state- 
ment in this regard. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE, JUNE 24’ 


Press release 351 dated June 25 


The Soviet Government notes that agreement has been 
reached between the sides regarding the fact that the 


*For a transcript of Secretary Dulles’ news conference 
of June 17, see ibid., July 7, 1958, p. 6. 

"Handed to the American Ambassador at Moscow by the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs on June 24. 
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conference of experts for determining means of disclos- 
ing nuclear explosions will start its work on July 1 in 
Geneva, and also concerning the length of work of that 
conference. 

As far as the composition of participants of the con- 
ference is concerned, the assertion contained in the aide- 
memoire of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica of June 20° that on the Soviet side there is allegedly 
taking place some kind of a withdrawal from the under- 
standing reached on this question cannot but cause sur- 
prise. The Soviet Government without change adheres 
to the position set forth in the communications of May 9 
and 30° of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, N. S. Khrushchev, to the President of the 
United States of America, Eisenhower, in accordance with 
which, besides experts of the USSR and the United States 
of America in the conference, experts from other coun- 
tries, who possess good knowledge in the field of disclosing 
nuclear tests, can take part on both sides. In its previous 
documents the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica did not raise any objection to this. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment hopes that the aide-memoire of June 20 does 
not mean that the Government of the United States of 
America has changed its point of view on this question. 

The Soviet side has already communicated the agree- 
ment that, in the conference of experts, representatives of 
Great Britain and France should also participate along- 
side the representatives of the United States of America. 
There is also no objection to the participation of the rep- 
resentative of Canada, as communicated in the aide-mem- 
oire of the Government of the United States of America of 
June 20. 

The composition of the participants of the conference 
from the Soviet Union was already communicated to the 
Government of the United States of America in the aide- 
memoire of June 13.6. By agreement with the governments 
of the Polish People’s Republic and the Czechoslovak Re- 
public there is communicated below the list of experts 
designated by the governments of the said countries for 
participation in the conference. 

From the Polish People’s Republic: 


Marian Mensovich—Professor, Doctor, Chairman of 
Physics Commission of Polish Academy of Sciences for 
Peaceful Use of Nuclear Energy; Leopold Yurkevich— 
Professor, Doctor, Chairman of Commission for Study of 
Contamination of Atmosphere of All-Polish Committee of 
Radiological Defense; Mechislay Blyushtain—Doctor, 
Chief of Department of International Organizations MFA 
[Ministry of Foreign Affairs] PPR. 


From Czechoslovak Republic: 


Engineer Shimane Chestmir, Director of Institute of 
Nuclear Physics of Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences; 
Professor Begounek Frantishek, Corresponding Member 
of Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Chief of Dozi- 
metrie Section of Institute of Nuclear Physics of Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences; Professor Zatopek Alois, 


* BULLETIN of July 7, 1958, p. 11. 
® Tbid., June 30, 1958, p. 1083. 
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Corresponding Member of Czechoslovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Chief of Geophysical Bureau of Physical-Mathe- 
matics Faculty of Charles University; Trglik Zdenek, 
Chief of International Section of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovak Republic. 


In the conference there will also take part an expert 
named by the Government of the Rumanian Peopie’s Re- 
public, name and other data concerning whom will be 
communicated subsequently. 

The Soviet Government as before proceeds from the 
fact that work of the conference of experts should aid 
in the most rapid cessation of tests of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons by all states disposing of such weapons. 


— SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE, JUNE 


Official translation 


In supplement to Aide-Memoire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Government of USA of June 24, 1958, it is 
communicated that the Government of Rumanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic has named for participation in the con- 
ference of experts for determining means of disclosing 
nuclear explosions Doctor of Physics, Professor Horia 
Hulubei—member of the Academy of Sciences of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic and Director of the Institute 
of Atomic Physics of said Academy of Sciences. 


Free-World Cooperation 
and America’s Security 


Statement by President FLisenhower? 


I have a special statement to make on America’s 
security and on waging peace. 

The free nations of the world are under con- 
stant attack by international communism. This 
attack is planned on a broad front and carefully 
directed. Its ultimate goal is world domination. 

Against the pressures of international commu- 
nism, free-world security can be achieved only 
by a practical solidarity of opposition by the na- 
tions each, according to its ability, carrying its 
necessary portion of the entire burden. 

This is what mutual security really means. 

To support this program, started a decade ago, 
the American people have given needed assistance 
to others. As a direct consequence, during re- 
cent years the free world has been able to deny 
any new territorial expansion to communism. 

In spite of occasional human errors in admin- 
istering the details of the program, the overall 


” Delivered to the American Embassy at Moscow on 
June 25 by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

1Read to correspondents at the President’s news con- 
ference on July 2 (White House press release). 
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results speak for themselves. The aggressive pur- 
poses of the Kremlin have been foiled, and there 
has been gradually developed in the free world 
a greater spiritual, economic, and military 
strength as a foundation for efforts to win a just 
peace. 

Now, needed financial reserves have sunk be- 
low the safe minimum. In spite of this danger 
signal, the House Appropriations Committee has 
taken action that seriously endangers our se- 
curity.2, We need more ammunition to wage the 
peace. 

A careful estimate of this year’s needs was 
made after prolonged study. It fixed the neces- 
sary total at approximately $3.9 billion. The sum 
proposed by the Appropriations Committee is 
more than 20 percent lower than the estimate. 

This is taking reckless risks with our safety. 

The cut will dismay our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica, in Asia, in Africa, and in the Middle East— 
every nation that is standing at our side in this 
worldwide effort. 

It is my deep conviction that reductions of a size 
contemplated by the committee will have grave 
consequences in portions of the free world and to 
our Nation’s security—and will encourage Com- 
munist imperialists. Our people must under- 
stand this. 

Regardless of the many and mounting billions 
that we spend for our own military forces, those 
forces cannot alone achieve our security. Friendly 
nations must be ready and able to stand by our side 
to present a solid front in the defense of freedom. 

We have this choice: 

Stand up and be counted, live up to our ideals 
and purposes, and assume the responsibilities that 
are Ours; 

Or shrug our shoulders, say that freedom for 
others has no significance for us, is therefore no 
responsibility of ours, and so let international 
communism gain the ultimate victory. 

The choice is clear for me. 

I stand for American security, to be attained 
and sustained by cooperation with our friends of 
the free world. I am certain the American people 
will demand nothing less. 


7On June 27 the House Committee on Appropriations 
recommended a reduction of $872 million from the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for the mutual security program 
for fiscal year 1959. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of July 1 


Press release 372 dated July 1 

Secretary Dulles: I should like to make a brief 
opening statement.’ 

I have just come from a meeting with the Presi- 
dent and others at the White House. I said there 
that the House Appropriations Committee action 
on mutual security funds is a grave threat to the 
security of the United States.* These funds are 
the ammunition on which we depend to win the 
cold war that the Communists are waging with 
increased intensity. They are conducting eco- 
nomic, subversive campaigns against the free 
countries of the Americas, of Asia, and of Africa. 
We cannot fight this battle successfully without 
adequate ammunition, and, if the House commit- 
tee action stands, it will doom the free world to 
grave losses. I cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of correcting that action. 

Now for your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there anything firm on 
Milton Eisenhower's trip to Central America? 


A. I think that no dates have yet been agreed 
on. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have in mind any new 
actions to try to obtain the release of a number 
of citizens held in Cuba? 


A. I believe that certain efforts are being made 
on an informal basis to obtain the release of 
Americans; also, some Canadians are included 
among those who have been kidnaped. We hope 
that those efforts will be successful. It is hard 
to understand exactly why these kidnapings are 
taking place or what gain can be expected from 
such conduct, and we hope very much that it will 
be reversed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
reports indicated that there is less urgency about 


* The following paragraph was also released separately 
as press release 369 dated July 1. 
? For background, see p. 103, footnote 2. 
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the crisis in Lebanon than seemed the case before 
he went there? 


A. I think that the Secretary-General feels that 
the action which has been taken and is being taken 
pursuant to the Security Council resolution ® is 
having the effect of slowing up at least, perhaps 
stopping, the movement of materiel and personnel 
across the border from the UAR [United Arab 
Republic]—Syrian part of it—and that may be 
the case. He is in a better position to judge than 
we are. Of course it is pretty evident that a very 
large amount of support has already been acquired 
by the rebels within Lebanon, so that the situation 
is not corrected merely by stopping the current 
flow. It would help. It can be eased by that, 
but it isn’t wholly corrected. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be a move- 
ment for a new inter-American conference. Bra- 
zil appears to favor a review of inter-American 
policies on the highest level, and some other Latin 
Americans seem to favor a foreign ministers’ 
conference. Will you tell us which you prefer? 


A. I would say that we take the same position, 
I suppose, as regards the meeting of heads of 
government with the American Republics as we 
do with a meeting of heads of government for 
any other purpose, whether it be with the Soviets 
at Geneva or whether it be at NATO, namely, 
that a meeting of heads of government has to be 
well prepared if it is to produce any substantial 
results. Merely a meeting on a get-together basis 
of heads of government would not serve, I think, 
what we all would want to see accomplished by 
such a meeting. We had such a meeting in Pan- 
ama.* It did set in motion certain actions, 
headed up by Dr. [Milton] Eisenhower from the 
standpoint of the United States, and it produced 
certain results. But the meeting itself did not 


* BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 90. 
*For background, see ibid. Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219, and 
Oct. 1, 1956, p. 511. 
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produce great results in terms of its specific ac- 
complishments. It was not intended to. 

Now, if it is intended to have a meeting of the 
representatives of the American Republics which 
is calculated to produce some substantial results, 
it would have to be carefully prepared in advance. 
I think that the position in that respect of the 
United States is quite clear, reasonable, and un- 
derstood, but I do not think it will be an obstacle 
to working out a program for getting some better 
understandings as between the American Re- 
publics. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect any special 
results on the visit to Canada? 


A. I think that the meeting will have some use- 
ful results. It is being pretty carefully prepared 
in advance. Of course the background of these 
meetings is the fact that we have meetings of 
those ministers of our different countries who are 
occupied primarily with matters of common con- 
cern—the Foreign Ministers (the Secretary of 
State, in the case of the United States), the Sec- 
retaries of Defense, the Secretaries of Commerce, 
and the Secretaries of Agriculture. We meet 
normally on a basis of twice a year and discuss 
our common problems and that gives us a pre- 
paratory basis upon which to have such a meeting 


as we contemplate having in Ottawa next week. 


Circumstances Governing Assistance to Lebanon 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Chamoun of Lebanon is 
quoted this morning as saying that, if the United 
Nations action fails, he would appeal to friends 
of Lebanon and the West for direct military as- 
sistance under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. Could you define for us under what 
circumstances the United States would be willing 
to render direct military assistance to Lebanon? 


A. I will make a reply to your question, al- 
though I am not going to attempt to define in 
detail all the circumstances under which we might 
respond. I would say this: The normal way to 
deal with these problems is through the processes 
of the United Nations, and the Government of 
Lebanon initiated such a process when it took its 
case to the Security Council and obtained the 
resolution for observation under which the Sec- 
retary-General is now acting and under which, I 
believe, some results at least are being obtained. 

Now we have never believed that you could only 
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act under such processes; indeed, article 51 was 
put into the charter to meet the contingency that 
it might be impractical, because of the veto power 
or otherwise, to obtain appropriate action from the 
United Nations. Article 51, as you will recall, 
talks about collective defense if an armed attack 
occurs. Now we do not think that the words 
“armed attack” preclude treating as such an armed 
revolution which is fomented from abroad, aided 
and assisted from abroad. Indeed you will re- 
call perhaps in the report on the North Atlantic 
Treaty that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee indicated that that kind of a civil dis- 
turbance could be treated as an armed attack. 
In our Japanese security treaty that is expressly 
spelled out. However, we believe that the best 
way to deal with these things is through the 
processes of the United Nations. We do not think 
it is proper yet to conclude that those processes 
have failed or will fail. If and when we had to 
reach that conclusion, then there would be a new 
situation which we would have to deal with in the 
light of the new circumstances at the time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have the United Nations ob- 
servers in Lebanon any authority or power to 
halt, to arrest, to seize, or to otherwise physically 
interfere with the infiltrations? 

A. No. They are there to observe and to re- 
port. It is believed that the very fact that they 
are there in that capacity will have a practical 
effect in stopping movements across the border. 
Of course that is somewhat diminished by the 
fact that the borders are not readily accessible at 
the present time, and it is hard to know just ex- 
actly what is going on. But to answer your pre- 
cise question—it is not my understanding that 
the present force there is in any sense a police 
force where they use armed force. That may bea 
second stage. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Lebanese Government, 
through Mr. Chamoun and through its Foreign 
Minister, has in a variety of cases said it would 
be desirable for the United Nations to put enough 
people into Lebanon to seal off the border. What 
is our view toward such an operation? 


A. I doubt whether it is practical to carry on an 
operation of that magnitude, and I think that 
perhaps that is not required. But I would not 
want to pass any final judgment on that until I 
saw what kind of case the Government of Lebanon 
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could make if they were to make such a request 
of the Security Council. So far they haven’t 
made it, and I would not want to prejudge our 
action before we knew just what kind of case they 
could make out. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, keeping in mind the role we 
played in discouraging, at least, the invasion of 
Suez, is it realistic to think that we would par- 
ticipate in any kind of military intervention in 
Lebanon except under the most extreme circum- 
stances? 

A. I don’t think that there is any analogy what- 
soever between the situation in Lebanon, where 
the lawful Government is calling for assistance, 
and the Suez case, where the armed intervention 
was against the will of the Government concerned. 
There is no parallel whatever between the two 
cases. We do believe that the presence in Lebanon 
of foreign troops, however justifiable—and it is 
thoroughly justifiable from a legal and interna- 
tional-law standpoint—is not as good a solution 
as for the Lebanese to find a solution themselves. 
It would be, as you put it, a sort of measure of 
last resort. 


Geneva Technical Talks 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the Russians have sent some 
rather highly placed political officers to the 
Geneva technical talks® Could you tell us what 
effect you think their presence will have on those 
talks, assuming that they are there to take part in 
the negotiations and discussions? 


A. Their presence could alter the character of 
the talks and perhaps alter them to such a degree 
that it would raise a question as to whether the 
talks were accomplishing their intended purpose. 
As has been “agreed”—when you are dealing with 
the Soviets, you have to put that word in quota- 
tion marks—the talks are purely technical. Ex- 
perts are to ascertain some facts which are of a 
scientific character. So far as I am aware, there 
are no politics involved in it at all. No politics 
that I am aware of are involved in trying to agree, 
from the scientific standpoint, as to where you 
would have to have observation posts and what 
kind of observation posts would be required to 
detect an explosion of a given degree of magni- 


* For a list of participants on the Soviet side, see p. 102, 
and BuL.etIn of July 7, 1958, p. 11. 
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tude. That is the kind of thing which they are 
supposed to be studying, and I don’t think there 
should be any politics in it. 

Now if that is sought to be changed and the ex- 
perts’ meeting is made into a political conference, 
then the whole character of the meeting would be 
altered from what has been agreed upon. We 
would have to figure out then what we would do. 


Q. Would the United States send political of- 
ficers of higher rank over to match or counter the 
presence of the Soviets there? 


A. Well, I don’t want to presume that this 
contingency is going to arise, nor would I want 
now to say whether the response would be to ac- 
cept a political talk or to reject the change from 
what we had agreed upon. We could adopt either 
course. 


Q. Which of the two conferences do you think 
the Russians rate the more important—the Geneva 
conference or the forthcoming Partisans of Peace 
Conference in Stockholm on July 16? 


A. They seem to show more enthusiasm about 
the latter. 


Talks With Communist China on Release of American 
Prisoners 

Q. Mr. Secretary, does the United States intend 
to continue talks with Communist China to secure 
the release of the four remaining Americans that 


they hold? 


A. We certainly intend to continue by all avail- 
able peaceful means to try to get those four, that 
are still held, released. They are held in violation 
of the agreement made some 214 years ago. We 
have not by any means given up either hope or the 
determination to get them out. 


Q. What is delaying the appointment of an 
ambassador to deal with Mr. Wang? 


A. At the moment what is delaying it has been 
the Chinese Communist blast of yesterday.£ A 


*On June 30 the Chinese Communists released a 
lengthy statement charging, inter alia, that the United 
States had been sabotaging the ambassadorial talks at 
Geneva and declaring that, unless the United States ap- 
pointed within 15 days an ambassador to resume the 
talks which had been suspended since December 12, 1957, 
the Chinese Communists would regard the talks as broken 
off by the United States. 
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memorandum on the subject was actually in pro- 
cess of delivery, dealing with a possible shift of 
the locale of these talks from Geneva to Warsaw. 
I think and believe that we shall continue to carry 
out that inquiry, which, as I say, had been pre- 
pared and was en route prior to receiving this 
- note of yesterday. We do not intend to be bound 
by the 15-day ultimatum which is included in the 
Chinese Communist statement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that mean that the United 
States Ambassador at Warsaw will be designated 
to continue the talks? 


A. Presumably, if Warsaw is regarded as an 
acceptable place. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, section 15 of the new im- 
migration law authorizes the issuance of 14,556 
special nonquota visas to fugitives from Com- 
munist areas in the Middle East. According toa 
New York Times report by Homer Bigart some 
time ago, up to May 1 only 24 persons have re- 
ceived visas out of about 10,000 who applied. Ap- 
plications started around January 1. It is said 
that the administration’s responsibility for the 
program rests with the State Department’s Office 
of Refugee and Migration Affairs. Would you 
comment on this delay? 

A. I think the delay is due to unavoidable pro- 
cedures that are required. I think the situation 
is, in fact, today in much better shape than that 
report would indicate. I remember looking into 
it some time ago, and I was told at that time that 
most of the red tape, if you want to call it that, 
was behind us and that pretty rapid progress 
would be made. Now I haven’t checked up today 
on the figures, but I think you will find the situa- 
tion much better than was portrayed at that time. 


Effect of Cuts in Mutual Security Funds 

Q. Mr. Secretary, at the outset of the news 
conference you talked rather forcefully about the 
effect of the House committee action with respect 
to the MSA funds. Can you tell us what the 
President or the administration intends to do to 
try to overcome this setback? 


A. I think that what we can do, will do, are 
doing, is to make clear to the Members of Con- 
gress and to the country that these cuts will ser- 
jously affect the security of the United States. I 
think, if that’s realized, that action will be taken 
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to undo the cuts because I know that all the Mem- 
bers of Congress are honest, patriotic people. I 
think that they sometimes are a little bit slow 
about seeing the light, and we are going to try to 
make some more light during the next few days. 
(Laughter) 


Q. How do you intend to do that, Mr. Secre- 
tary? Will the President go on radio or tele- 
vision or buttonhole Congressmen or anything 
like that? 


A. The program of action was not fully de- 
cided upon at the time I left the White House con- 
ference to get back to prepare for this press con- 
ference, so I can’t tell you that. You will prob- 
ably find it out from Mr. Hagerty. But there is, 
I think, going to be some action along the lines 
you suggest. 


Problem of Increasing Informational Exchanges 
With Soviets 

Q. Mr. Secretary, CBS’s Frank Stanton has 
sent a cable to Premier Khrushchev protesting 
Moscow’s refusal to permit the return of corre- 
spondent Dan Schorr to his post in Moscow. This 
seems to correspond with the increasing Soviet 
censorship—a situation that Mr. Berding called 
attention to in his speech last week.’ In view of 
this would you comment on this situation, par- 
ticularly in view of the Soviets’ professed desire 
to increase exchange of information with the 
United States? 


A. I am not aware that they professed a great 
desire to exchange information with the United 
States. As a matter of fact, whenever we have 
these talks about exchanges, they always put the 
emphasis upon economic exchange, technical ex- 
change, and try to keep as far as possible away 
from exchanges of information. We have to keep 
the pressure on to get any discussions at all about 
exchanges of information, and they are very al- 
lergic to it. 

Now we have extracted from them—not very 
readily—we have extracted from them some pro- 
fessions of interest in this field. But I believe 
that the reality is that they are very much afraid 
of their people getting information of an intel- 
lectual, informative character from outside and 
they are concerned also about our getting infor- 


7 BuiieTin of July 14, 1958, p. 55. 








U.S. Urges Soviet Action on Release 
of Helicopter Crew and Passengers 


Press release 370 dated July 1 


Following is the text of an aide memoire handed 
on July 1 by Deputy Under Secretary Robert Mur- 
phy to Soviet Chargé d’Affaires Sergei R. Striganov 
concerning the continued detention of American 
citizens in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 


On June 20, 1958, the Department of State 
brought to the urgent attention of the Soviet Em- 
bassy the prolonged and unjustifiable detention of 
the crew and passengers of a United States Army 
helicopter in the Soviet Zone of Germany.’ The 
Department of State urged that the Soviet military 
authorities in Germany be instructed to assure the 
prompt return of the men and the aircraft to United 
States control in accordance with agreements and 
arrangements of long standing. An aide-memoire 
on this subject was handed to the Soviet Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim. 

In the meantime, the Soviet military authorities 
in Germany have not only failed to take action to 
effect the return of the men and the aircraft but 
have also been unwilling to assist the United States 
military authorities in sending personal mail, cloth- 
ing, and other supplies to the men. 

The Department of State inquires urgently what 
action the Soviet Government has taken or may con- 
template in response to the above mentioned repre- 
sentations. The detention of the United States mili- 
tary personnel in question involves a serious disre- 
gard by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
its responsibilities under agreements with the 
United States. It is requested that arrangements 
for the release of the men and the aircraft be made 
immediately. 


* BULLETIN of July 14, 1958, p. 52. 











mation about the true conditions inside. So, to 
wear down their reluctance in those respects is a 
difficult, slow process. But we will keep ham- 
mering away at it. I think it is deplorable that 
this particular action should have been taken. It 
emphasizes again that, even though under pres- 
sures from us they say at times that they want 
to have these exchanges, in fact, in their detailed 
day-to-day action they do all that they can to 
make it very difficult to have adequate exchange 
of information. 

I am very regretful of the fact that, under the 
different systems which prevail in our two coun- 


tries, we are not in a very good trading position. 
Our radio-television companies, quite naturally 
and properly, take whatever they think is of news 
value, informative to the American people, and 
the Russians get that for nothing. So we are not 
in a very good position to trade. But we are 
pressing them hard on the reverse aspects of some 
of this exchange-of-information business. 


Q. How do you account, Mr. Secretary, for the 
apparent difference between our approach to this 
situation and that of our British ally, which has 
just recently rejected such an agreement with the 
Soviet Union as we accepted on January 27? 


A. Well, they rejected it, I understand, because 
it had quite different implications than our agree- 
ment has. 


Q. Can you spell that out? 


A. No, I would hesitate to spell it out because 
I might be inaccurate in the details. But I was 
told that the reason why they rejected it was be- 
cause the Soviet was making, in that connection, 
demands of a character quite different from those 
that are reflected by our agreement. I can only 
give you the result; I can’t at the moment spell 
out the details. 


Q. Well, the Soviet note on the thing charged 
that they were putting insistence, that is, the Brit- 
ish Government were putting insistence upon an 
end to jamming, on freedom for diplomats to 
travel, and censorship, ahead of—as a prerequi- 
site to—such an agreement. 


A. I’m sorry, I am not sufficiently informed on 
the details of that to comment on it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Striganov was called 
into the State Department this morning; Mr. 
Murphy saw him. Can you tell us what the pur- 
pose of that meeting was? 


A. The purpose was to renew our efforts to ob- 
tain the release of the members of the helicopter 
crew who were inadvertently carried into the So- 
viet Zone of Germany. 


Q. Are you making any progress in that field? 


A. The only way you can say you are making 
progress is that we are getting behind some of the 


things that probably have to be done. But we 


don’t see the light ahead yet. 
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U.S.-Canadian Discussions 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on your coming trip to Can- 
ada, can you say some of the specific matters that 
you expect to be discussed? 


A. There is no agenda. I imagine that we 
would talk about the matters which you could as- 
sume we would talk about: matters of common 
interest—the question of the common or joint de- 
fense of the continental United States, where we 
are working very closely together but where that 
working together needs to be reviewed, talked 
over, from time to time, to assure that it is work- 
ing smoothly. And, of course, there are economic 
problems we are all aware of, where there are 
some differences between us, particularly about 
the disposal of surplus wheat. My own prepara- 
tion for the meeting has not gone beyond think- 
ing about those particular phases of the matters 
that will probably come up. These are the same 
questions that do come up when we have our Cab- 
inet-level meetings. I suppose they will be the 
same type of problems we will be discussing when 
the President goes up. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the French are reported to 
be unhappy, or at least greatly concerned, about 
the amendments to the Atomic Energy Act, which 
seems to exclude them from certain information 


exchanges. Can you tell us whether you have 
any plans to answer this concern when you visit 
General de Gaulle this weekend? 


A. I have no doubt that that will be one of the 
topics of our discussion at that time and that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle will want to have an exposition as 
to the impact of these amendments on possible ex- 
changes of information with the French. I hope 
to be able to give him such an explanation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is the escape-clause action 
foreclosed as far as you are concerned in relation 
to lead and zine? 

A. The President has said that he was, I think, 
suspending action on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission and hoped that the matter 
would be dealt with in one of the alternative ways 
which are now before the Congress. I can’t do 
more than refer to what the President said in that 
connection.® 


* Tbid., July 14, 1958, p. 69. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, to get back to the question 
Mr. [John] Hightower [of the Associated Press] 
presented earlier, our nationals have been seized 
and held in various parts of the world, it seems 
to be on the increase. Some Members of Con- 
gress have charged that this is a consequence of 
our previous slow action in China and now again 
in East Germany and urge stronger action. 
Would you comment on this? 


A. I think it is impossible to treat these differ- 
ent cases as though they were all alike. I think 
each case has to be considered on all the facts. I 
don’t think there is any relationship, for example, 
between what is happening in Cuba and what is 
happening in East Germany or what happens in 
China. I believe that we have taken, and are 
taking, the strongest, most effective measures that 
we can to get Americans out. I believe we have, 
on the whole, been successful in that respect and 
have gotten out quite a few that were held. I 
remember some in Czechoslovakia back in °53. 

The effort to get political advantage out of these 
things is, I think, a very improper course of ac- 
tion. I believe that it is going to be counterpro- 
ductive for those who try it. I think, as soon as 
they realize that it is counterproductive, that then 
they will act accordingly. I can’t think of any- 
thing that would be worse than, in effect, to pay 
blackmail to get people out. We are willing to 
use any proper methods to get them out, short of 
paying blackmail. If we started doing that, then 
that would only encourage further efforts to use 
Americans as hostages. 

I believe that we will obtain the release of those 
now held, whether they be in Cuba or East Ger- 
many or the Soviet Union, as soon as it is appar- 
ent that it is not possible to make political gains 
out of it. 

The position in China, as regards the 4 who re- 
main,® is not so simple. Of course, there were 
originally 40 there. Now there are 4. The 4, of 
course, are an object of our very great concern. 
But the fact that some 36 have been gotten out 
indicates that our efforts are not wholly without 
results. 


°For background, see ibid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 261, and 
Dec. 23, 1957, p. 999. The four Americans still held in 
Communist China are John Thomas Downey, Richard 
D. Fecteau, Robert McCann, and Hugh F. Redmond, Jr. 





Supreme Court Decision on Passport Legislation 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the Rockwell Kent and related cases 
it has been reported the State Department is not 
going to require answers to those three questions 
pertaining to membership in the Communist 
Party on passport applications. Does this indi- 
cate a permanent policy decision in the light of 
the Supreme Court decision, or has the adminis- 
tration made up its mind in terms of support or 
nonsupport of the Congressman Walter legisla- 
tion to cancel that decision? 


A. Our action since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion is to comply with what the Supreme Court 
said. We will comply with that as long as that is 
the law. Now the decision was based upon the fact 
that the existing legislation was inadequate to 
support those particular regulations. The De- 
partment of State and the Department of Justice 
are working very actively on the possibility of 
new legislation. I hope and believe that we will 
have something to submit in that respect very 
shortly, certainly before the conclusion of the pres- 
ent Congress. If that becomes the law, then we 
will comply with that law on the assumption that 
it is constitutional. 


Q. Does this imply that the administration is 


not in favor of the legislation so far submitted by 
Congressman Walter? The Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of State are working up 
their own? 


A. I would draw the same conclusion that you 
do, although I must say that I draw it on the same 
ground as you do, namely, that we are working 
on proposed legislation and I assume we would 
not be doing that if the Walter legislation were 
entirely satisfactory. I think it is probably along 
the same lines as the Walter proposal. But I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the details of that 
to give you a precise answer. 


“Blackmail” 

Q. Mr. Secretary, when you use the term 
“blackmail” in relation to the Americans held in 
Cuba and those held in East Germany, I assume 
you are excluding those held in the Soviet Union, 
which fits a different pattern. What do you mean 
by this term? Can you be more precise as to what 
is ruled out by this? 
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A. In the case of East Germany there is a 
strong effort there to condition the release of these 
people upon extracting from us a political act 
which we would not otherwise take, namely, action 
which explicitly or impliedly recognized the 
People’s Republic of East Germany as a sov- 
ereign government with which we deal as such. 
In the case of Cuba we can only infer that the 
action is being taken in order to bring about 
United States intervention in the internal affairs 
of Cuba, which we do not intend to do. 

You spoke of the ones in the Soviet Union. 
Those are the ones that were on the plane that 
was forced down there on Friday [June 27], I 
think it was. I want to say, as to that, that the 
idea that that plane would have voluntarily or in- 
tentionally flown into the Soviet Union is about 
as preposterous a suggestion as any that could be 
made. It was a totally unarmed four-engine, 
propellor type of plane. To think that such a 
plane would deliberately intrude into one of the 
most sensitive, highly armed and defended areas 
of the Soviet Union is just grotesque. It was 
being flown by experienced airmen, but it is a 
very tricky corner where they fly. They have to 
fly there because that is the established and re- 
quired international air route. I flew it in Janu- 
ary of this year a couple of times, and when you 
are flying it, particularly if you are flying in an 
easterly direction, you have to be extremely ac- 
curate in your navigation to avoid getting into 
the Soviet Union. You fly from a radio station 
near Lake Van which gives you your direction, 
which is initially in almost a straight easterly 
direction. But, if you continue to overfly a little 
bit in that easterly direction, you are automati- 
cally in the Soviet Union. You have to make a 
fairly sharp right turn near the Soviet border to 
a southeasterly direction. Also that is the more 
difficult because the Soviet Union maintains very 
powerful radio transmitters in that particular 
area which often drown out and confuse the radio 
direction which comes from the relatively feeble 
station at Van. 

I was talking yesterday to one of the members 
of the Iranian delegation who has flown that 
route a great deal, and he was telling me that 
they are very often confused. It is particularly 
difficult also because you have to fly high because 
the mountains there are about 15,000 feet high, 
higher than the Alps. If you have overcast con- 
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ditions and your radio gets confused, it is almost 
impossible to avoid the risk of scratching the 
border, you might say, of the Soviet Union. But 
the idea that you would do it deliberately with 
that type of plane and under those conditions is 
absolutely grotesque. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Cuban rebels have claimed 
repeatedly that we are intervening in the internal 
affairs of Cuba by allegedly supplying Govern- 
ment airplanes, allowing Government airplanes to 
use Guantanamo Base, and reports from Cuba 
say that these kidnapings are retaliatory actions 
to try to force us to halt aiding Government troops. 
Would you comment on that? 


A. That allegation about the use of our base 
in Guantanamo is totally unfounded. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one more question on your 
discussion with General de Gaulle about atomic 
devices. Will you tell us what the American posi- 
tion is now toward the French going ahead with 
the explosion of an atomic device? 


A. I would rather defer my answer to that 
question until I get to Paris. 


Strategic Shipments to Soviet-bloc Countries 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Congress has been told that 
the United States has been under considerable 
pressure to relax strategic shipments to the Soviet- 
bloc countries, including Communist China. I be- 
lieve that this weekend, or in the near future, 
the meeting in Paris, that has been going on for 
so long, is about to conclude. Can you say how 
the battle is going? Are these restrictions going 
to be lifted? 


A. I think some of them will be lifted, yes. 
There has been a very meticulous, detailed dis- 
cussion going on for several months on an item- 
by-item basis. It has been agreed, I think, that, 
given ihe industrial development within the 
Soviet bloc, some items which were on the list 
originally do not properly have any place there 
any more. There are a number of other items 
as to which there are differences of opinion. Those 
are being held for this final meeting, which will 
be held, I think, within the next couple of weeks. 
I feel sure that the net result of this will be to 
reduce appreciably the prohibited list. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Dillon Named Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs 


The Department of State announced on July 1 
(press release 371) that Douglas Dillon, until now 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
on that day was sworn in as Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs by Secretary Dulles. 

This new office, which becomes the third ranking 
in the Department, was established under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958. President Eisen- 
hower signed the legislation on June 30 and nomi- 
nated Mr. Dillon to fill the post. Provision for 
the new office was made by an amendment in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey and by Senator Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, 

In establishing the new office the conference 
report on the Mutual Security Act of 1958? 
stated that: 

The new position will give further emphasis to con- 
gressional insistence that the mutual security program 
is an integral part of United States foreign policy and, 
as such, is under the immediate direction of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Dillon has been Deputy Under Secretary 
since January 1957. In December 1957 Secre- 
tary Dulles delegated to that office the respon- 
sibility of coordinating various parts of the mu- 
tual security program, including both military 
and nonmilitary programs.? 


Secretary Dulles To Visit Brazil 


Press release 380 dated July 3 

The Department of State announced on July 3 
that, in response to an invitation from the Bra- 
zilian Government, Secretary Dulles will visit 
Brazil from August 5 to 8, 1958. 

The Secretary will arrive at Rio de Janeiro on 
August 5 for informal talks with high Brazilian 
officials. On August 8, before departing for the 
United States, the Secretary will visit Brasilia, 
the future capital of Brazil, now under construc- 
tion. 


1H. Rept. 2038, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
? For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 23, 1957, p. 990. 
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Twenty Years After: Two Decades of Government-Sponsored Cultural Relations 


by Francis J. Colligan 


It is now 20 years since the Government of the 
United States undertook for the first time the 
systematic, long-term encouragement of our cul- 
tural relations with other peoples. A brief re- 
view of the activities of the Government since 
that time may be of interest as indicating the types 
of programs which have grown out of this effort 
and their role in the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations today. 

On July 28, 1938, a Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions was established in the Department of State 
by Departmental order. This event was of a 
piece with two others of the same year, the rati- 
fication of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations and the es- 
tablishment of what became best known as the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation. These steps were the first 
to be taken by our Government involving substan- 
tial, continuing commitments in the field of in- 
ternational cultural relations. They were fol- 
lowed in 1941 by the assignment of cultural of- 
ficers to our diplomatic missions, first in Latin 
America and later in other areas of the world as 





@ Mr. Colligan, author of the above arti- 
cle, is Acting Director, Cultural Planning 
and Coordination Staff, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. Simultaneous with other assign- 
ments in the Department was his service as 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships from 1948 to 1957. 











well. Their duties’ were defined as assisting the 
Chiefs of Mission in matters of cultural signifi- 
cance and keeping the Department of State in- 
formed of cultural developments in the country 
of their assignment. Soon field administration 
became a principal additional duty. The many- 
sided programs which were started in those years 
foreshadowed several types of activities which 
have been conducted since that time by the De- 
partment of State and by other agencies of the 
Government as well. 

Prior to 1938 the role of the Government in 
cultural relations had been occasional, incidental, 
and restricted in large part to the eminently 
“practical.” One will recall, of course, a num- 
ber of outstanding representatives of American 
culture who served this country abroad, starting 
with Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson 
(who was not above smuggling seeds out of Pied- 
mont in the interest of our agricultural sciences) 
and including such figures as Washington Irving, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and James Russell Lowell. 
Missions of experts to foreign lands to learn or to 
teach had from time to time been encouraged in 
one way or another by the Government. In 1900, 
1,400 Cuban teachers came to the United States, 
aboard Army transports, to be guests of Harvard 
University at a special summer session. In 1908 
the remission of the Boxer indemnities to China 
stimulated an impressive interchange of scholars 
and students with China, which lasted many 


* As reported by Muna Lee and Ruth McMurry in The 
Cultural Approach, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947. 
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years. After the First World War the remainder 
of the Belgian relief funds, administered by Her- 
bert Hoover, was invested in the establishment of 
the Belgian-American Foundation, which has 
played a significant role in our relations with 
Belgium since that time. During the twenties 
and thirties especially, our relations with Latin 
America were marked by a number of Pan 
American Congresses in public health, child wel- 
fare, science, and education. In general, how- 
ever, the Government’s efforts in this field had 
been motivated by no basic, underlying, long- 
range objective or policy, nor had they represented 
commitments to any continuing programs. 

It was against this background that the United 
States initiated its first systematic program of in- 
ternational cultural relations. In the foreground 
were other factors, for, as Ben M. Cherrington, 
first Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, 
has written, it was a “time when Hitler and Mus- 
solini’s exploitation of education as instruments 
of national policy was at its height, and our Gov- 
ernment was determined to demonstrate to the 
world the basic difference between the methods of 
democracy and those of a ‘Ministry of Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda.’ There was to be es- 


tablished in the Department of State an organi- 
zation that would be a true representative of our 
American tradition of intellectual freedom and 


educational integrity.” ? 


The history of the programs of this organiza- 
tion and of its collaborators and successors falls 
naturally into three parts. The first covers the 
years 1938-1948; the second, 1948-1953; the third, 
the years since 1953. 


Cultural Relations With Latin America 


The dominant facts of the first period were the 
Second World War and the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Government-sponsored programs were 
first started with Latin America as an essential 
element of that policy. Moreover, compared with 
our traditional cultural relations with Europe, 
and even with China in a somewhat different con- 
text, those with the other American Republics had 
been slight. The shadow of war, however, hung 
over the Inter-American Conference for the 


7“Ten Years After,” Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, vol. 34, No. 4, December 1948, p. 500. 
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Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in 1936 
when the United States proposed, among other 
topics for discussion, the “Facilitation by Govern- 
ment Action of the Exchange of Students and 
Teachers.” This it did in the belief that the pro- 
motion of cultural relationships was one of the 
most practical means of developing in the Ameri- 
can Republics a public opinion that would favor 
and support a rule of peace throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The result was the adoption by 
the conference of the Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. In 
the years that followed, the threat of Nazi pene- 
tration in Latin America quickened the pace at 
which the Good Neighbor Policy was being carried 
out. In 1937 the Cultural Convention was ratified 
by Congress, and 1939 saw the passage of the 
act “to render closer and more effective the 
relationship between the American republics.” 
(Public Law 355, 76th Congress, 1939.) It was 
under this authority and that of P.L. 63 (76th 
Cong., 1939) that cultural relations were de- 
veloped with Latin America. No other permanent 
legislation regarding cultural relations was en- 
acted until 1948. 

The basic policies which governed the initial 
conduct of the program proved to be sound and 
are as applicable today to all programs of this 
type. These were, first, maximum cooperation 
with nongovernmental organizations and institu- 
tions in the United States, and, second, the utili- 
zation of existing institutions and established 
centers of culture both in the United States 
and in the other participating countries. At 
the same time it was recognized that the Federal 
Government itself had many resources that could 
be effectively mobilized for this program—hence 
the establishment of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
with its coordinated budget for the programs of 
participating agencies. 


Programs in Other Areas 

The war was also directly responsible for the 
initiation of officially sponsored cultural relations 
with China and the Near East, which were fi- 
nanced from an emergency fund of the President. 
The program with China was started in 1942 
for the purpose of strengthening Chinese scien- 
tific and cultural activities during the period of 
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national resistance. The program with the Near 
East, begun in 1943, focused upon the reinforce- 
ment of American-founded schools and hospitals 
in the area. 

Some idea of the scope and scale of activities 
during this period may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1943-1944 the cultural programs in 
all other areas amounted to $2,871,000 and that of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee in Latin 
America, to $4,500,000. No integrated program 
was developed with Europe, but the need for post- 
war rehabilitation and multilateral organizations 
was anticipated. The United States was repre- 
sented in such conferences as those of the Allied 
Ministers of Education in London in 1943. By 
1946, cultural officers had been assigned to nine 
countries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

While the specific types of activity varied from 
area to area and indeed from country to country, 
there emerged from these early programs certain 
patterns which have characterized our interna- 
tional cultural programs since that time. Depend- 
ent primarily upon the personnel and other re- 
sources of the Federal Government were coopera- 
tive scientific and technical projects and those for 
governmental in-service training. There were 
also industrial training projects, which were sin- 
gularly successful at a time when war conditions 
increased the demand for labor. AI] traditional 
channels of cultural interchange were widely em- 
ployed. They included “exchange of persons” 
through scholarships and fellowships, visiting 
professorships, and grants for the visits of tech- 
nical and other experts and leaders; the holding of 
conferences and seminars; grants to American in- 
stitutions; the development of American studies 
and the teaching of English; facilitation of the 
interchange and use of publications, art objects, 
and other audiovisual materials; publication and 
circulation of translated books; and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the establishment and maintenance 
abroad of American libraries and cultural centers. 

All these were utilized for various specific pur- 
poses, including the creation of better understand- 
ing abroad of the American way of life; strength- 
ening of American educational institutions 
abroad; increasing knowledge of other countries 
among Americans; and promoting educational, 
professional, and institutional relations and con- 
tacts among leaders of thought and opinion. Basic 
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to all of these was the general objective of develop- 
ing international cooperation and mutual interest. 


International Information Services 


The effectiveness of these activities was en- 
hanced by the international information services, 
which, for the United States as for several other 
countries, emerged also out of wartime needs. 
These services publicized and supplemented cul- 
tural activities and disseminated much cultural 
material in their programs abroad. These agencies 
were the Office of War Information and, for the 
information program in Latin America, certain 
offices of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Together they formed the basis for what 
today is the United States Information Agency. 
Both left us important cultural legacies as well. 

Originally charged with definite responsibility 
for the promotion of cultural projects, the Office 
of the Coordinator performed a valuable service in 
strengthening American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America. Especially notable was the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, which was 
combined later with the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; the ITAA now functions within the 
framework of the Office of Latin American Oper- 
ations of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

The Office of War Information had a different 
orientation. Its principal legacy in the cultural 
field has been the libraries which it established and 
which are now a prominent feature of the program 
overseas of the United States Information Agency. 

The years immediately following the war were 
marked by general reorganization, resulting in 
the liquidation of wartime agencies and the re- 
tention of certain functions of value for postwar 
purposes. Certain programs of the Office of War 
Information and of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, together with those of 
the Division of Cultural Cooperation (a later 
name of the original division) and of the staff of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, were gathered on a 
temporary basis into a single unit which was 
known as the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. 

Meanwhile, the United States participated in 
the founding of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
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In 1946, with the passage of legislation sponsored 
by Senator J. William Fulbright (P.L. 584, 79th 
Cong.), the ground was laid for the utilization of 
foreign currencies owed to or owned by the 
United States for a cooperative program of edu- 
cational exchanges. All this reflected a typically 
postwar period, one of transition from a war- 
charged world to what all hoped would be a truly 
peaceful society of nations. Despite the confusion 
of these years, the cultural program had de- 
veloped certain policies, gained certain experi- 
ences, and adopted certain techniques which were 
to prove useful in the ensuing period when the 
permanent program of cultural relations, previ- 
ously restricted to Latin America, became 
worldwide. 


Postwar Period 


The second period began in 1948, when the 
United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act (P.L. 402, 80th Cong.) was passed by 
the Congress and the program authorized by the 
Fulbright Act became operative. The former, 


sponsored by Senator H. Alexander Smith and 
Representative (now Senator) Karl E. Mundt, 
authorized the extension of the program with 


Latin America to other areas of the world as 
determined by the Secretary of State. This 
meant in effect its expansion to all the nations of 
the free world. Early in 1948 an article vehe- 
mently attacking the Institute of International 
Education as a symbol of American cultural re- 
lations appeared in the Soviet 7'eachers’ Gazette. 
It climaxed 3 years of Soviet coolness to our sug- 
gestions for such contacts. Together with other 
incidents, the article indicated conclusively that 
the Iron Curtain applied as much to cultural as to 
economic and political relations. 

Another political development affecting the cul- 
tural programs of the period was the conquest of 
the Chinese mainland by the Communists, which 
closed the door to relations with that area. It also 
prompted the establishment of a Chinese Emer- 
gency Aid Program for students and scholars, 
which was financed from funds of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and those made avail- 
able under the foreign aid act of 1949 (P.L. 327, 
81st Cong., 1949) and the China Area Aid Act 
of 1950 (title II of P.L. 535, 81st Cong., 1950). 
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These funds enabled the Department to offer as- 
sistance to needy Chinese students and some 
scholars stranded here by the catastrophe in their 
homeland and to bring here for short periods of 
research a few students and scholars from various 
areas of the Far East. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in June 1950 
resulted in the extension of aid to Koreans simi- 
larly stranded in the United States. This pro- 
gram was assisted by a special advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of the President of the 
American Council on Education; the close co- 
operation of more than 300 colleges and univer- 
isities kept administrative costs to an absolute 
minimum. Designed to give short-term assistance 
to enable students to attain their immediate edu- 
cational objectives, the program was terminated 
in 1955 after having assisted almost 3,700 bene- 
ficiaries at a cost, including administration, of 
about $8 million. 

The Department, beginning in 1949, faced the 
task of terminating another type of emergency 
program, the Reorientation Programs with Oc- 
cupied Areas, which had been started after the 
Second World War by the Military Government 
and which were turned over to the Department 
for consolidation on a reduced scale with the 
regular cultural programs. The story of these 
programs and especially of the cooperation of 
nongovernmental organizations in the United 
States, largely through the Commission on the 
Occupied Areas of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, although an engrossing one, lies outside 
the sphere of this article. Their most noteworthy 
contribution to the cultural relations program as 
a whole was the series of Amerika Hatiser and 
information centers which, on a reduced scale, 
ultimately became part of USIA’s program. 


Educational Exchange Service 


These emergency activities were entirely inde- 
pendent of the regular programs of long-term 
cultural relations. For the latter, the Smith- 
Mundt Act became the basic charter. It provided 
for a separate “educational exchange service” in 
the Department of State. (The term “educational 
exchange” was, in this context, practically synony- 
mous with “cultural relations.”) The purpose 
of this service would be “to cooperate with other 
nations in the interchange of persons, knowledge 
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and skills; the rendering of technical and other 
services; the interchange of developments in the 
field of education, the arts, and sciences” (sec. 2). 
It provided explicitly and in detail for the types 
of activities already developed and tested in the 
programs with Latin America, China, and the 
Near East. It amplified and wrote into law the 
basic policies which had governed cultural pro- 
grams up to that time: cooperation, reciprocity, 
the maximum use of nongovernmental agencies 
and advisers while utilizing fully, on a noncom- 
petitive basis, the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. It authorized the financing of the 
program in dollars, including the dollar expenses 
and dollar grants required by the program under 
the Fulbright Act. 

Meanwhile, with the actual initiation of pro- 
grams under the Fulbright Act began that strong 
support, both financial and administrative, of ed- 
ucational, academic, and research exchanges which 
has been a significant feature of the cultural pro- 
gram asa whole. By 1948, agreements under the 
act had been signed with four countries for the 
financing of exchanges in local currencies and the 
establishment of binational commissions or foun- 
dations for the administration of the country pro- 
grams. This concrete demonstration of the 
cooperative and reciprocal nature of the program 
was repeated in the United States, where the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships had already been 
organized and, by the caliber of its membership, 
had enlisted the wholehearted cooperation of our 
academic and scholarly community. This board 
is one of several groups representing public and 
professional interest involved in the cultural pro- 
gram in its entirety. The others are the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, the Committee on Cultural Information 
of the United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation (both of these Commissions were au- 
thorized by the Smith-Mundt Act), the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO (authorized 
by P.L. 565, 79th Cong., 1946), and the Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, recently authorized by 
the Humphrey-Thompson Act. These public 
bodies illustrate strikingly the extent to which as 
a matter of policy representatives of nongovern- 


*For the membership of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships through 1956, see Swords Into Plowshares, Depart- 
ment of State publication 6344, 1956; for the member- 
ship of the other bodies, see their periodical reports. 
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mental organizations and private citizens have 
been involved in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s cultural program. 

Other acts of Congress during the postwar pe- 
riod testify to the faith of the American people 
in the value of cultural relaticns in the shaping 
of a peaceful world. These included the alloca- 
tion of an Iranian Trust Fund (an indemnity 
paid some years before) to the student exchange 
program (P.L. 861, 81st Cong., 1950); the Fin- 
nish Educational Exchange Act sponsored by Sen- 
ator Smith, which allocated funds thenceforth 
accruing from Finland’s payments on its First 
World War debt to the interchange of students, 
teachers, and trainees and to the exchange of books 
and educational equipment with the Republic of 
Finland (P.L. 265, 81st Cong., 1949); the India 
Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951, sponsored by 
Senator Mundt, which provided for the financing 
of similar exchange projects with India from some 
of the interest accruing on the emergency food 
loan (P.L. 48, 82d Cong.) ; and the Informational 
Media Guaranty provisions of P.L. 402, 80th 
Cong., as amended, which authorized the financ- 
ing of cultural activities from foreign currencies 
purchased by our Government in the course of 
encouraging the sale of American publications in 
certain countries. 


Increased Activities 

Some idea of the increase in activity during this 
period may be gathered from appropriations for 
the exchange of persons and from the number of 
libraries, cultural institutes, and information cen- 
ters. In 1948 the budget for the international ex- 
change of persons amounted to $5,236,518, includ- 
ing foreign currencies under the Fulbright Act; 
in 1953 the comparable figure was $22,235,635. In 
1948 the libraries, information centers, and cul- 
tural institutes (sometimes referred to as bina- 
tional centers or societies) under the Educational 
Exchange Service of that time numbered 98; in 
1953 they numbered 227. 

It was during this period also that the pro- 
gram of technical cooperation was extended on a 
regular basis beyond Latin America, as announced 
in President ‘Truman’s 1949 inaugural address. 
As already noted, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, under what is now the International Co- 
operation Administration, continued its work in 
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Latin America. The Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation was 
succeeded by other organizational elements under 
the expanded program. 

These developments were paralleled by a grow- 
ing interest in cultural activities among multi- 
lateral organizations of which the United States 
isamember. One of the four principal objectives 
of the United Nations, as stated in its charter, 
is the achievement of “cooperation in solving in- 
ternational problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian character .. .” (art. 1). 
UNESCO, the specialized agency in the cultural 
field, had as its basic purpose the contribution “to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and 
culture. ...” The United States had played a 
prominent part in the establishment of the Or- 
ganization in 1945 and had lent it strong support. 
During this period UNESCO was going through 
a phase of exploration and experiment not unusual 
for any new organization, especially one whose 
potential membership was as broad as that of the 
U.N. and whose objectives were writ so large. 
Other specialized agencies and programs of the 
U.N. were likewise developing, notably the Ex- 


panded Program of Technical Assistance, which, - 


in its broad use of the term “technical” and its 
stress on education as a means of achieving tech- 
nical goals, shares many of the characteristics of 
the cultural programs developed by national 
governments. 

Regional organizations were also active. The 
Organization of American States, in the charter 
of Bogota (1948), which was ratified by the 
United States in 1951, states as one of its objec- 
tives the promotion by cooperative action of the 
economic, social, and cultural development of the 
member states. It pursues these objectives 
through the Inter-American Cultural Council, one 
of the three organs of the Council of the Organi- 
zation; through the Cultural Department of the 
Pan American Union; and through several spe- 
cialized inter-American organizations such as the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. 

In summary, this was a period of organization 
and reorganization, of programs liquidated and 
programs expanded, as the United States strove 
to meet its responsibilities on every front of the 
cold war. The phrase “good neighbor” was su- 
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perseded in 1950 by another, “the campaign of 
truth,” which was to characterize both the infor- 
mation and the cultural relations programs. This 
phrase indicates quite well the dominant mood 
of the period. A semiautonomous agency, the 
International Information Agency, within the De- 
partment of State was created in 1952 to adminis- 
ter both programs. 


The Period 1953 to Date 


The current period may be dated from 1953, 
when, in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
No. 8,‘ all the activities of the International In- 
formation Administration, except those of the 
International Educational Exchange Service, 
were transferred to a new, independent office, the 
United States Information Agency. The ex- 
change programs, together with functional re- 
sponsibility for the participation of our Govern- 
ment in multilateral cultural activities, remained 
in the Department of State under the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Additional legislation in furtherance of cul- 
tural activities continued to be enacted. What 
were, in effect, amendments to the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts broadened the foreign-cur- 
rency base. Notable especially is the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 480, 
83d Cong., 1954). Marking an expansion into 
new areas of activity was the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act 
(P.L. 860, 84th Cong., 1956), which was spon- 
sored by Senator Hubert Humphrey and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson. This act authorized 
on a permanent basis funds for the cultural pres- 
entations program which was established in 1954 
following a special request by President Eisen- 
hower to the Congress. Originally designed to 
step up the presentation of American performing 
arts abroad by underwriting the deficits incurred 
by American artists, the program has brought to 
other peoples a new awareness of the cultural 
maturity and creativity of the American people 
and of their widespread interest especially in 
music and the theater. Well featured in the press, 
it needs no further notice here. 

Meanwhile the program as a whole has con- 
tinued to grow. It is difficult to trace in a direct 
line the development of the programs which have 
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been touched upon here, with all the factors that 
have made them what they are. Nonetheless, cer- 
tain selected figures may be of interest. The 
budget of less than $6 million for exchange of 
persons in 1948 has grown in 1958 to $20.8 million. 
The number of foreign countries participating in 
the programs under the Fulbright Act has grown 
from 4 in 1948 to 33 this year. No funds at all 
were available for cultural presentations overseas 
in 1948; in 1958 they amounted to $2.3 million. 
As to libraries, cultural institutes, and informa- 
tion centers, the 98 of 1948 now number 234 in 
75 countries. 

The program now extends, on a limited, ex- 
perimental basis at least, to the Soviet Union and 
some of the other countries of Eastern Europe. 
This expansion originated at the summit meeting 
at Geneva in July 1955, when the question of 
contact between the Soviet bloc and the free world 
was referred to the Foreign Ministers. The latter 
discussed it at their meeting the following Octo- 
ber, which was followed by direct negotiations and 
the initiation of limited, specific projects. These 
culminated in the agreement for cultural exchange 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
which was signed on January 27, 1958.° 

Meanwhile, other programs were under way. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has de- 
veloped a series of cultural activities; the report 
of the “Three Wise Men” (The Committee of 
Three on Non-Military Co-operation in NATO, 
1956)° stressed the role of cultural cooperation in 
heightening that “sense of community” on which 
must be based the continuing cooperation of peo- 
ples and governments. “This will exist,” they 
said, “only to the extent that there is a realisation 
of their common cultural heritage and of the 
values of their free way of life and thought.” 
Under somewhat different circumstances, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization has under- 
taken a modest program of the same general type. 

The Organization of American States has con- 
tinued its development of cultural cooperation. 
For example, in 1954 at the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas it revised the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions to render it more realistic and effective. It 


® Ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
* Ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 
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has recently announced the initiation of a pro- 
gram of 500 scholarships to students of the Amer- 
icas as recommended by the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives in 1957. 

The interest of member states in UNESCO has 
grown substantially and, as Walter H. C. Laves 
and Charles A. Thomson pointed out in their re- 
view of the Organization’s first 10 years, it seems 
to have found a successful formula for program 
planning in its concentration on a few major proj- 
ects of widespread interest." 


Cultural Planning and Coordination Staff 


The increase and expansion of so many of these 
activities is responsible at least in part for the 
revival of the feeling that, as in 1938, our inter- 
national cultural relations should be effectively in- 
tegrated, that they should retain their identity as 
such, and that they should be regarded, like those 
of other countries, as coordinate with informa- 
tion, technical, and other “action” programs. 
Over the years this view has been expressed in 
many ways. It was behind the establishment of 
the original Division of Cultural Relations as a 
separate administrative element in the Depart- 
ment. It is reflected in the Smith-Mundt Act, in 
the recommendations of the Select Committee of 
the Senate on Overseas Information Programs 
(the Hickenlooper-Fulbright Committee) in 1953, 
in the provisions for the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service in Reorganization 
Plan No. 8. More recently it has been in- 
dicated in the concern of the Senate that 
the coordination between educational exchange 
and technical training be as effective as pos- 
sible. It was to allay that concern that Dr. 
J. L. Morrill, President of the University of Min- 
nesota, undertook to study the problem for the 
Department. The basic recommendations in his 
report of May 1, 1956, were twofold: that the 
Department effect an “authoritative coordination 
between such programs” and that it upgrade “the 
U.S. exchange activity in Governmental, Con- 
gressional, American public, and foreign con- 
sciousness.” Steps have been and are being taken 
to carry out both recommendations. The estab- 
lishment of the Cultural Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff in the Bureau of Public Affairs has 


™UNESOO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1957. 
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been one such step. This staff, which was created 
in July 1956 and which includes representatives 
of ICA, has the dual task of stimulating coordina- 
tion of the educational exchange program with 
ICA’s technical training activities and of devel- 
oping policies on international cultural activities. 
Another step is to be found in the bills now in 
Congress which would provide explicitly for a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
International Cultural Relations. 

This review of cultural relations as sponsored 
by our Government is necessarily of a general na- 
ture. The scale and scope of the programs with 
individual countries and the types of projects and 
resources involved are recorded in detail in peri- 
odical reports which are readily available. 
Enough has been noted here, however, to suggest 
some general conclusions regarding these pro- 
grams. 

The first conclusion is that the programs are 
still growing—and encountering all the problems 
one associates with growth. 

More significant is the fact that they are respon- 
sive to the political milieu in which they exist; 
in other words, that they support the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. Within that framework, 
however, they have, and should have, specific 
characteristic purposes, coordinate with those of 
other international activities. These purposes in 
turn indicate the role they play in the furtherance 
of our foreign policy as a whole. They both 
heighten a sense of solidarity through greater 
awareness of our common heritage, as with the 
countries of the NATO area, and increase under- 
standing of the significant differences between 
others and ourselves by broadening the channels 
of cooperation on matters of mutual interest. 
They also balance technological progress with 
ideas and principles, which, as Vice President 
Nixon pointed out after his trip to Africa,’ is vital 
in the struggle for the minds of men. 

Basic to all such programs is, of course, the pres- 
entation, direct or indirect, of a balanced picture 
of one another’s way of life. In his address to the 
Baylor University graduating class of 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared: “Security cannot be 
achieved by arms alone, no matter how destructive 
the weapons or how large their accumulation. So 
today it is vitally important that we and others 


® BuLLeTIN of Apr. 22, 1957, p. 635. 
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detect and pursue the ways in which cultural and 
economic assistance will mean more to free world 
strength, stability, and solidarity than will purely 
military measures.”*® It is for this basic purpose 
that the programs described earlier have been 
conducted. 


Nongovernmental Cultural Activities 


Since this is a sketch of Governmental activities, 
it has given little space to those of nongovern- 
mental institutions and organizations. The latter, 
however, both in cooperation with the Government 
and independently, have been widespread and im- 
pressive. Cultural relations are, in fact, essen- 
tially relations between peoples; hence the impor- 
tance of cooperation between Governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies in this field. 

From the very beginning of the Nation, cultural 
relations with other countries have developed as 
a function of our educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural institutions. They have been a byproduct 
of international trade and have loomed large in 
the work of missionary and other religious organ- 
izations. They have formed an essential part of 
the programs of our great philanthropic founda- 
tions and of such other organizations as binational 
societies, professional and scholarly groups, and 
educational and public welfare associations. The 
entry of the Government into this field did not 
signify the emergence of competition with these 
groups. It has been, rather, catalytic—facilitat- 
ing financially and otherwise the efforts of those 
on whom the burden for this kind of relations 
ultimately rests. This fact accounts for the wide- 
spread support of the programs as reflected not 
only in the acts of Congress but in participation 
and cooperation on a national scale. 

This underlying concept is just as vital today 
as it was in 1936 when it was stated by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull at the Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires. At that 
time he said: “Since the time when Thomas Jef- 
ferson insisted upon a ‘decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,’ public opinion has con- 
trolled foreign policy in all democracies. . 
There should be brought home to them [the 
people] the knowledge that trade, commerce, 
finance, debts, communications, have a bearing 


* Ibid., June 4, 1956, p. 915. 








on peace. ... In all our countries we have scholars 
who can demonstrate these facts; let them not be 
silent. Our churches have direct contact with all 
groups; may they remember that the peacemakers 
are the children of God. We have artists and 
poets who can distill their needed knowledge into 
trenchant phrase and line; they have work to do. 


Our great journals on both continents cover the 
world. Our women are awake; our youth sen- 
tient; our clubs and organizations make opinion 
everywhere. There is a strength here available 
greater than that of armies. We have but to 
ask its aid; it will be swift to answer, not only 
here, but in continents beyond the seas.” 


Visit of Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Republic of the Philippines 


Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, made a state visit to Washington 
June 17-20. Following are tects of a joint state- 
ment by President Eisenhower and President 
Garcia released at the close of their talks and an 
address made by President Garcia before a joint 
session of the Congress on June 18, together with 
the exchange of greetings at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport and a list of the members of the 


official party. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


White House press release dated June 20 


The President of the United States and the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines to- 
day concluded the valuable discussions they have 
held over the past few days on matters of interest 
to both countries. These talks centered chiefly on 
United States-Philippines relations, but they also 
included an exchange of views on matters of inter- 
national significance to both countries with special 
emphasis on Asia. 

During his three-day visit President Garcia 
addressed a Joint Meeting of both houses of the 
Congress, and he and members of his Party con- 
ferred with the Vice President, the Secretary of 
State, individual Members of Congress, and other 
United States Government officials. After leaving 
Washington President Garcia will visit other 
parts of the United States and will meet govern- 
mental, cultural, and business leaders. 
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I. 


The two Presidents reviewed the long history 
of friendship and cooperation between their coun- 
tries and they expressed confidence that their re- 
spective peoples will continue to benefit from this 
close association in the future. Moreover, they 
recognized that similar cooperation among the na- 
tions of the Free World had been effective in re- 
cent years in preventing overt aggression in the 
Far East and elsewhere in the world. The two 
Presidents pledged themselves to maintain the 
unity of strength and purpose between their coun- 
tries and the other countries of the Western 
Pacific in order to meet any threats to peace and 
security that may arise. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed their adherence to 
the principles and purposes of the United Nations 
Charter. They recognized that through dedica- 
tion to that Charter the nations of the world can 
progress toward the attainment of the universal 
ideal of peace with justice based on the dignity of 
the individual. With this objective they will con- 
tinue to support and encourage the activities of 
the United Nations organization. 

They noted that great progress has been 
achieved under SEATO in the strengthening of 
the Free World’s defenses against communist im- 
perialism in Southeast Asia. They concurred that 
in the light of the continued threat of communist 
military power in Asia, SEATO’s defensive capa- 
bility must be carefully maintained. Toward this 
end the United States will continue to assist in the 
development of the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
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pines, in accordance with mutual security pro- 
grams jointly approved with the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

They reviewed, in this connection, the important 
role played by the Mutual Defense Pact between 
the Philippines and the United States. They 
agreed that the aggressive intentions and activities 
of communism in the Far East and in Southeast 
Asia render the maintenance and strengthening 
of these defensive arrangements an absolute neces- 
sity. President Eisenhower made clear that, in 
accordance with these existing alliances and the 
deployments and dispositions thereunder, any 
armed attack against the Philippines would in- 
volve an attack against United States forces sta- 
tioned there and against the United States and 
would instantly be repelled. 

In the spirit of these alliances, and with par- 
ticular reference to the problems affecting the 
military bases operated by the United States in 
the Philippines, they expressed mutual confidence 
that these questions would be resolved to the satis- 
faction of the two countries, having regard to the 
principle of sovereign equality and the vital re- 
quirements of an effective common defense. 


II. 


The two Presidents reviewed progress toward 
economic development made in the Philippines 
over the past several years and examined the cur- 
rent economic problems with which that nation is 
faced. Economic discussions were also held be- 
tween Philippine officials and representatives of 
the State and Treasury Departments, the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Cooperation 
Administration. The Philippine officials outlined 
a long-term program for economic development. 
In view of the inability of the United States to 
anticipate accurately financial availabilities and 
relative requirements beyond the next twelve 
months, immediate emphasis was placed on meet- 
ing the initial requirements of the Philippine pro- 
gram. 

For these initial requirements the Export-Im- 
port Bank informed the Philippine Government 
that it will establish a new line of credit of $75 
million for financing private and public develop- 
ment projects in the Philippines. 

The Philippine Government was also informed 
that, subject to Congressional action on the addi- 
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tional appropriations being requested, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund would examine specific 
projects submitted to it to determine whether they 
would merit Development Loan Fund financing 
in an amount not to exceed $50 million. 


ITI. 


In the course of their talks, the two Presidents 
were deeply aware of the special significance of 
their meeting as the Heads of State of two coun- 
tries, one of which through the evolutionary 
process and by mutual agreement obtained its in- 
dependence from the other. They realized that, 
in the context of present events, their meeting 
would provide a valuable object lesson on the re- 
lations of mutual respect and equal justice most 
appropriate to two countries, great or small, 
which share a common faith in freedom and de- 
mocracy. 


IV. 


President Eisenhower and President Garcia 
concluded that the understandings reached, as 
well as the personal relationships established dur- 
ing this visit, will contribute significantly to the 
mutual good will and friendship which tradi- 
tionally support Philippines-United States re- 
lations. 

C. P. Garcia 
Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER 


Wasuineton, D.C. 
June 19, 1958. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GARCIA! 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, and honor- 
able Members of the United States Congress, 
from the bottom of my heart I thank you for this 
high honor you have accorded me by inviting me 
to speak to the great American Nation through 
its Congress. I come here on behalf of the Fili- 
pino people, your best friends in Asia, who live 
in the faith that the heart of this great American 
Nation has for them a soft spot. I speak for 23 
million Filipinos who renew the vow that we 


stand by this great Nation, the United States of 


America, as long as her leadership of the free 


1 Congressional Record, June 18, 1958, p. 10488. 
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world continues to be nobly dedicated to the su- 
preme cause of world freedom and peace. 

In pledging help to the friends of freedom 
everywhere to achieve their own security and 
well-being, the United States, through President 
Eisenhower, said, 

Recognizing economic health as an indispensable basis 
of military strength and the free world’s peace, you shall 
strive to foster everywhere and to practice yourselves 
policies that encourage productivity and profitable trade. 
On this state visit of mine te your grand country, 
thanks to the hospitality of your great President 
and people, I hope to avail myself of the mag- 
nificent opportunity to exchange with you renewed 
pledges of Philippine-American solidarity on the 
basis of equality, mutuality of interest, and iden- 
tity of ideals. This is also an opportunity to 
reiterate the resolve that we the Filipino people, 
within the limits of our capabilities, will assume 
our just burden in the common defense of freedom 
and in the common pursuit of peace. 

Twelve years ago, on July 4, 1946, you granted 
us the precious boon for which we had longed and 
fought through almost four centuries: our inde- 
pendence. You gave it not by compulsion, but by 
a voluntary sovereign act. You gave it as free 
men and as champions of freedom and in just rec- 
ognition of the fact that we deserved it, and were 
willing to assume its tremendous responsibilities. 
With our cities and Provinces buried at the time 
under the ruin and rubble of the world’s most 
devastating war, with the national economic 
structure wrecked by 4 years of ruthless enemy 
occupation, with our industries despoiled and de- 
stroyed, and our agriculture neglected, we never- 
theless gladly accepted the responsibilities of in- 
dependent nationhood. We then believed, as we 
still do, that with freedom and independence as 
our instrumentality and with the courage and de- 
termination of our people as our inspiration, we 
could build again what had been destroyed, we 
could restore what had been lost, and we could 
establish a regime of justice, liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

We in the Philippines like to believe that in our 
12 years of independent national existence we 
have proved to the world that we have not be- 
trayed America’s trust and confidence. We like 
to believe that we have shown that your 50 years 
of arduous and altruistic effort to help us prepare 
for our independence were neither fruitless nor 
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wasted. We like to believe that the thousands of 
American soldiers who fought with us in Bataan, 
Corregidor, Leyte, and other hallowed places did 
not fight or die in vain. We like to believe that 
the financial assistance you have given for our 
country’s reconstruction and rehabilitation after 
the war bespoke the gratitude of the American 
Nation to the Filipinos who were confronted with 
the double task of building the foundations of the 
Philippine Republic and at the same time rebuild- 
ing what had been destroyed during a war fought 
for a common cause. We think that in 12 years 
we have, with your assistance and inspiration, 
successfully completed the task of reconstruction 
and restoration. 

Now as we start a new chapter in the unending 
work of Nation building we face another great 
challenge, namely, the building of a national 
economy capable of affording down to the hum- 
blest citizen of a democratic Philippines economic 
well-being, social security, and stability. We are 
determined to succeed in this task. Only then 
shall we be able to establish the validity of our 
claim in Asia that the product of 50 years of Phil- 
ippine-American collaboration is a democracy 
that offers to its people the reality of a free and 
abundant life. We shall have proved that free- 
dom means the building up of human dignity; 
that democracy means more productivity on the 
farm and in the factory and more harmony and 
contentment in the home; that liberty means the 
utilization of our national resources and the full 
employment of our manpower for the enrichment 
of our lives and the winning of peace and content- 
ment. By our success in this endeavor, we hope to 
be able to demonstrate to the world that not com- 
munism, but democracy, which stimulates produc- 
tivity of the mind, the heart, and the hand, is the 
answer to the needs of the hungry and the prayers 
of the oppressed in Asia. That democracy, which 
is founded upon the eternal verities, is the answer 
to the spiritual wants of 1 billion Asians, as it is 
the answer to the material wants of more than 
half of mankind. 

In this great task we ask for your understand- 
ing, your encouragement and your assistance— 
not your charity. We need your faith. We seek 
from you the strength to make our country an 
effective force for democracy in Asia. The his- 
toric role of the United States in Asia, in my 
humble view, is far from completed. It is true 
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that by the grant of Philippine independence you 
have started a libertarian cycle of far-reaching 
consequences, resulting in the independence of 
other Asian countries, like India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, and lately, Malaya. And I would add 
that this cycle, which has rolled on irresistibly 
into Africa, will not be completed until every 
nation of the world shall have become free and 
independent. 

Nevertheless, may I be permitted to suggest 
that the logic of events and the dynamics of his- 
tory will not permit the United States of America, 
the recognized leader of the free world, to stop 
there. She led triumphantly the forces of free- 
dom in two world wars. She gave the best of her 
gallant youth to redeem the cause of liberty, held 
captive in the hands of the oppressor. She has 
given billions of dollars of her substance to help 
break down the ramparts of poverty, ignorance, 
and disease, and to clear the way for a better 
world. But when these battles have been won, 
destiny yet calls on America to continue leading 
the forces of freedom and democracy in the battle 
for a universal peace founded upon justice, liberty 
and economic security. The last war taught us 
to reject isolationism as a national policy. It 
compelled us to accept the principle of the fun- 
damental unity of the human race—the brother- 
hood of man. The peace and freedom of Asia, 
where one-half of humanity lives, is therefore 
unavoidably the concern of the free world of 
which the United States of America is the ac- 
knowledged leader. Asia must therefore be won 
for democracy. She must be won for peace. To 
that end, Asia should be helped to develop a 
political, economic and social climate in which 
freedom and peace can flourish. Asia, the birth- 
place of the greatest religions of the earth, must 
not be allowed by the folly of passive indifference 
to fall under the control of a godless ideology. 
Asia, with her thirst for capital and modern 
technology must be won to the conviction that 
democracy can lead her out of the depths of 
poverty to the heights of fulfillment. She must 
be convinced that the democratic ideology which 
contains the eternal truths preached by Christ and 
other great religious leaders, prophets and poets 
is, in modern times, the ideology that can best 
satisfy her deep spiritual longings. 

In the fields of commerce, industry, agriculture, 
art, and science, the Asians should be led to the 
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conviction, not by words but by deeds, that human 
dignity and human freedom are the highest in- 
terests of democracy everywhere; that democracy 
is the sworn foe of oppression, intolerance, social 
injustice, and economic insecurity everywhere; 
and that democracy stands squarely on the prin- 
ciple that the state was created for man and not 
man for the state. These being the very prin- 
ciples upon which American democracy stands, it 
is difficult to conceive that her leadership, coupled 
with understanding and helpful and imaginative 
policies, should fail to win the heart of 1 billion 
Asians whose deepest longings are freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom to grow and 
develop in peace, and freedom to lift themselves 
up from abasement of the body and the spirit. 

The Filipinos happen to have a culture that 
is an amalgam of the best in the Asian, Latin, and 
Anglo-American cultures. It is the only country 
in southeast Asia where the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people profess the Christian faith. 
By geography and racial affinity we are of the 
East, and by culture we are of the West. Our 
jurisprudence is a confluence of Asian, Latin, and 
Anglo-American jurisprudences. The greatest of 
our writers wrote in Spanish, Tagalog, and other 
vernaculars, and the modern ones in English. 
Thus, the breadth and depth of our culture, its 
varied and multilateral quality, permits us to 
claim, without being immodest, a fair understand- 
ing of both the East and the West and to become 
a bridge of understanding between the two. This 
is a role which we would be happy to perform 
in the higher interests of the free world and in 
the service of world peace. 

No one, therefore, should underestimate the tre- 
mendous impact upon the Asian peoples of the 
Philippines’ success in establishing among its peo- 
ple a real, substantial, and effective democracy 
as envisaged by Jefferson and Lincoln, and by our 
own Rizal and Mabini. On the other hand, no 
one should discount the possibility that the failure 
of democracy in the Philippines might prove to 
be a fatal setback to the expanding frontiers of 
democracy in Asia. 

If you will bear with me for a while, may I 
be allowed to present to you in bold strokes a pic- 
ture of the political and economic conditions in 
my country. The 23 million Filipinos are closely 
and affectionately attached to you in warm friend- 
ship, for you have lived with us for more than 
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half a century and have left imperishable influ- 
ences on our history, politics, economics, and cul- 
ture. We fought side by side with you when the 
fortunes of war were at the lowest ebb, and ever 
after. We never wavered in loyalty, not even 
under the fire and sword of a ruthlessenemy. Our 
veterans who survived after risking their all have 
unflinching faith that America will always re- 
member their devotion and they are confident 
that Congress will ever be mindful of their in- 
terests. While Bataan and Corregidor were 
fought by armies, the Philippine resistance move- 
ment was fought by the masses of our people. 
During our association of nearly half a century, 
you inspired our people with the immortal prin- 
ciples of your Declaration of Independence. You 
gave us both the letter and the spirit of your 
Constitution. The political thinking and prac- 
tices of our people bear the deep imprint of Amer- 
ican political institutions and usages. Our demo- 
cratic way of life has been enriched and vitalized 
by your own. Thus when under the dynamic 
leadership of President Magsaysay we quelled the 
Communist-inspired Huk rebellion and outlawed 
communism in the Philippines under a law signed 
by me last year, we acted under the inspiration of 
our spirit of 1896 not less than under your spirit 
of 1776. 

The English language is the official language 
of the Philippines and will so remain indefinitely. 
It is one of the cultural bonds that bind our coun- 
try to America and to the English-speaking world. 
American culture has cut a deep swath in our own. 
Even now, the English-language newspapers in the 
Philippines continue to be the favorite news- 
papers of Filipino readers. Side by side with the 
development of the indigenous culture, we appre- 
ciate more and more American art and literature. 
Your cultural legacy now forms part of the soul 
of the Philippine nation. 

The economic bond between our two countries is 
equally important. The biggest market for our 
foreign trade is the United States to which we 
sell 52 percent of our exports and from which we 
buy 55 percent of our imports. The Philippines 
occupies the 11th rank among the foreign markets 
for American products. Your total investments 
in the Philippines amount to $250 million and is 
thus the biggest foreign investment in the Philip- 
pines. Under the so-called parity amendment to 
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our constitution, Americans enjoy the same rights 
as Filipinos to develop the natural resources of 
the country and to establish public utilities. We 
have not given this privilege to any other for- 
eigner. No other country in the world has given 
it to you. For that reason, the biggest power 
companies and mining companies in the Philip- 
pines up to now are American-owned. American 
investors come in slowly, but they keep coming. 
American capital and Philippine labor have har- 
monious relations. Both our elite and our labor 
force come from 21 universities, 352 colleges, and 
31,000 public and private schools in all of which 
the democratic ideology is accepted and commu- 
nism rejected by free choice. 

So, I venture to submit my considered view that 
long after government-to-government treaties are 
made and unmade, long after agreements are 
emptied of meaning, long after covenants expire, 
this people-to-people relation between Filipinos 
and Americans will endure through the surging 
centuries of time. These, ladies and gentlemen, 
are some of the priceless, intangible stakes in our 
wedded national destinies. 

I said a while ago that our task of reconstruc- 
tion and restoration is over. We have accom- 


plished that with generous American aid. But 
now we are starting the more difficult task of 


building a national economy that will afford the 
humblest citizen of the country a fair share of 
the comforts and conveniences of modern civilized 
life, a fair assurance of continuous employment 
of our manpower, and a fair measure of economic 
security and stability for all. Our natural re- 
sources in land, mines, forests, marine and hydro- 
electric power potential are vast and the greatest 
part of them are yet untapped. Our potential 
production of rubber, cotton, rice, corn and other 
cereals, and minerals is unlimited. Our actual 
production of copra, hemp, and sugar is limited 
only by the demand of the world market. Some 
of the world’s biggest deposits of nickel, iron, 
copper, and other minerals are found in the Phil- 
ippines. We are hopeful that someday the tre- 
mendous efforts of exploration for oil conducted 
by American companies will yield the expected 
results. These, in short, are the vast potential- 
ities of my country. 

But I must be frank with you and say that 
our economic situation leaves much to be desired. 
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We are far from our economic goals. To exploit 
the vast natural resources I have referred to, we 
lack the capital and in certain cases, the know- 
how. Our balance of payments in our interna- 
tional trade has been unfavorable in the postwar 
years. It is true that we have increased our 
exports from $263.4 millions in 1947 to $428.9 
millions in 1957. But our imports have increased 
faster, from $511.1 millions in 1947 to $614.6 mil- 
lions in 1957. It is also true that from 1953 up 
to the present, pursuant to our industrialization 
program, we have established with very little for- 
eign borrowing more than 800 new industries. 
But we are encountering difficulties in providing 
the dollar requirements of these new industries 
in machinery, spare parts and raw materials which 
have to be imported. This has strained our in- 
ternational reserves. We have extensive irriga- 
tion projects to bolster our food production. We 
have also big harbor improvement projects, espe- 
cially for Manila, to provide port facilities for a 
growing foreign and domestic trade. We have 
power development projects to cope with the rap- 
idly expanding industrialization program in the 
Manila area, Visayas and Mindanao. But prin- 
cipally, we want to realize thereby our ambitious 
but necessary program of rural electrification by 
which we hope to stimulate home and cottage in- 
dustries in the rural areas; bring to our country- 
side the blessings of newspapers, movies, radio 
and television and other modern urban conven- 
iences and facilities; improve the living standards 
of our rural folk, and brighten up their social and 
economic outlook. But these can no longer be 
financed with our own resources alone. To finance 
these development projects, we therefore need for- 
eign capital and credit. 

These are some of the urgent and economic 
problems we have in our country. So much of 
our working capital has been invested in the build- 
ing of the projects and industries we have so far 
undertaken that refinancing has become impera- 
tive. We have progressed halfway toward our 
objective; we cannot turn back. We need 
strength to take us to the legitimate goal which 
we believe we can reach with the assistance of 
our friends. 

Lastly, may I express a parting thought as a 
tribute to this great American nation by borrow- 
ing the words of one of its greatest Presidents, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He said: 
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The state of this Nation is good—the heart of this Na- 
tion is sound—the spirit of this Nation is strong—the 
faith of this Nation is eternal. 

The Philippines, your loyal friend and ally, ap- 
peals to that heart, to that spirit, and to that faith 
of this Nation. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS? 


White House press release dated June 17 
The President: 

President Garcia, Madam Garcfa, and all mem- 
bers of the party that are accompanying you to 
this country today: First, may I have the privi- 
lege of extending to you a very warm welcome 
from this Government and from its people. In 
saying this, there is on my part far more of per- 
sonal sentiment than would normally be the case. 

As you may recall, from the years 1935, when 
the Philippines first became a commonwealth, and 
until the beginning of 1940 I served not only in 
your country but as a subordinate on General 
MacArthur’s staff. I served the Philippine Gov- 
ernment by assignment from this Government. 
It was a very priceless privilege. It was an op- 
portunity to learn something of your country, its 
people, its islands, its economy, its political for- 
mation. On top of that I formed many warm 
friendships that endure to this day. 

I thought and I still believe Mr. Quezon was 
a great leader with a great vision. I still regret 
that he is not with us today to join with the peo- 
ple that are in this audience—to welcome you and 
to say he is glad to see the President of an inde- 
pendent Philippines coming over here to meet in 
the Capital City of our country so many of the 
people here that I hope you will find both inter- 
esting and possibly enjoyable. 

Thank you for coming with us—to all members 
of your party—and greetings to your people 
through you. 

Thank you. 


President Garcia: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: Mrs. 
Garcia and I would like to thank you most 
warmly for this kindness of receiving us here 
today. I would like to state, Mr. President, that 


* Made at the Washington National Airport on June 17. 
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this demonstration of kindness, and I would say 
kinship, has touched me to the quick. 

Any head of state that is thus welcomed to this 
lovely city, which is now considered the capital 
city of the free world, will have that overwhelming 
sense of joy and pride. But for a President of 
the Philippines this feeling acquires a special 
quality. For I come here not as a stranger, not 
merely as one of your many friends and allies, 
but I come bearing with me the affection of a 
grateful people whom you have served so well 
and so long. 

This is a feeling that I have today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not come here with any other 
feeling but that of a spiritual homecoming and 
your presence has indeed enhanced that feeling. 

As one of the great Americans that saw service 
in our country, you are a living witness to the 
indissoluble bond of common ideals that bind 
our two peoples together. I have come to make 
a fresh assurance of our people’s undying 
fidelity to those ideals, and I am happy and 
honored to be able to present to you this reas- 
surance in person. 

Thank you. 


Commissioner McLaughlin: * 


It is a great pleasure and honor to me, repre- 
senting the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the people of the Nation’s 
Capital, to welcome you here today, in the hope 
that you will have a very pleasant and memorable 
visit here among the vistas and views with which 
you are no stranger. 

Assuming that you know something about our 
temperatures at this time of year, I would say 
that the warmth of the temperatures here in 
Washington is only a part of the warmth of our 
welcome and hospitality to you and to your 
people. 

May I present this key to the city, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a symbol of our hospitality and happiness 
in having you with us. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on June 
13 (press release 320) that the following would 


* Robert E. McLaughlin, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
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accompany President and Mrs. Garcia as members 

of the official party: 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador of the Philippines to 
the United States 

Mrs. Romulo 

Florencio Moreno, Secretary of Public Works 

Mrs. Moreno 

Jesus Vargas, Secretary of National Defense 

Dominador Aytona, Commissioner of the Budget 

Miguel Cuaderno, Governor of the Central Bank 

Mrs. Cuaderno 

Eduardo Romualdez, Chairman of the Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation 

Fernando Campos 

Mrs. Campos (daughter of President and Mrs. Garcia) 

Lt. Col. Emilio O. Borromeo, senior aide to President 
Garcia 

Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

Charles E. Bohlen, American Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines 

Rear Adm. Howard L. Collins, USN, American aide to 
President Garcia 

Clement E. Conger, Deputy Chief of Protocol, Department 
of State 

Elvin Seibert, protocol officer, Department of State 

Stuart P. Lillico, press officer, Department of State 


President Heuss Departs 
for Germany 


Following is the text of a letter to President 
Eisenhower from Theodor Heuss, President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, at the close of his 
visit to this country, which included a state visit 
to Washington June 4-7 
White House press release dated June 28 

Aboard ms “BERLIN”, 
June 23, 1958. 


Dear Mr. Present: In this moment of de- 
parture from your country may I thank you again 
for your kind invitation which gave me the op- 
portunity to experience a visit rich in impres- 
sions and events. 

I wish to express my gratitude to you in a 
double sense: First to you as President of the 
United States and to all American citizens whose 
warm and hospitable reception it was my pleasure 
to experience and who in such great numbers 


* BULLETIN of June 30, 1958, p. 1099. 
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helped me to take home from this journey new 
understanding and an enrichment of knowledge. 
Also, my heartfelt appreciation is extended to 
you and Mrs. Eisenhower for the welcome you 
offered me which made me feel very much at 
home. 

During these past few weeks I have seen much 
and learned much, giving me a deeper under- 
standing of the grandeur as well as the problems 
of your great country. Throughout my journey 
I became intensely aware by virtue of the warmth 
with which I was received wherever I went in the 


east, middle west, the west and the south that our 
peoples have been drawn together in harmony 
beyond the abilities of treaties to effect mutual 
confidence, friendship and human respect. 

It makes me happy at the end of this trip to be 
reassured that German-American friendship is 
more than a matter of contemporary history of 
our two nations, but that the deep-rooted strength 
of this friendship is a genuine contribution to- 
ward the future freedom of the whole western 


world. 
Turopor HeEuss. 


Visit of Sardar Mohammad Daud, Prime Minister of Afghanistan 


Sardar Mohammad Daud, Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan, was an official guest of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in Washington June 24-27. Following 
are a joint statement issued by President Fisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Daud on June 27 at the 
close of their discussions and an announcement of 
the signing on June 26 of aU. S—Afghan cultural 
agreement, together with the texts of addresses 
made by the Prime Minister before the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on June 25, the 
exchange of greetings at the Washington National 
Airport on June 24, and a list of the members of 
the official party. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


White House press release dated June 27 

The President of the United States and His 
Royal Highness Sardar Mohammad Daud, Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan, today concluded 
friendly and fruitful discussions on various mat- 
ters of mutual interest. These discussions have 
been supplemented by talks between the Prime 
Minister and his advisers and the Secretary of 
State and other American officials. 

The Prime Minister, who is visiting the United 
States upon the invitation of the President, has 
also been introduced to both Houses of the United 
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States Congress and has met with the Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. At the con- 
clusion of his Washington stay, the Prime Min- 
ister will tomorrow begin a 12-day coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States during which he will 
meet with various civic, cultural and business 
leaders. 

In their review of the world situation, as well as 
of developments in various areas of the globe, the 
President and Prime Minister were conscious of 
the universal desire of all peoples that war be 
eliminated and peace based on international jus- 
tice be established. They reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to work for peace and security in the 
world. In behalf of their respective govern- 
ments, they reasserted their firm attachment to 
the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
their determination to continue to cooperate in 
advancing the objectives of that vital instrument 
for peace. 

Throughout the discussions between the Prime 
Minister and American representatives there was 
emphasis on the cordiality and genuine friendship 
which characterize Afghan-American relations. 
The President explained the principles and goals 
of the United States in the field of international 
affairs and the Prime Minister similarly described 
the attitude of the Government of Afghanistan in 
the field of international affairs including its 
traditional policy of neutrality and independence. 
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It was agreed that both nations share beliefs in 
mutual respect for the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of nations, in non-interference in the 
affairs of others, in social and economic progress 
for all peoples, and in the dignity of the human 
individual. 

In this spirit, which underlay the examination 
of specific aspects of the relationship between the 
two countries, the Prime Minister was assured of 
the continuing readiness of the United States to 
be of assistance to Afghanistan in its high ob- 
jective of developing the resources of the country 
for the welfare of the people. It was agreed that 
cooperation which already exists in the develop- 
ment of Afghan civil aviation, the Helmand Val- 
ley, surface transportation projects, and the 
Afghan educational system will be continued with 
a view toward making each of these projects as 
efficient and effective as circumstances permit. 

As a symbol of the warm relations existing 
between the two countries and as an indication 
of a desire of the two nations to base their re- 
lations on mutual understanding, a cultural agree- 
ment between the Government of Afghanistan 
and the Government of the United States was 
signed on June 26. 


In concluding their discussions, the President 
and the Prime Minister agreed that the exchanges 
of views between Afghan and United States rep- 


resentatives have been most useful. They ex- 
pressed their desire to maintain and strengthen 
the cordial understanding between the two coun- 
tries, which was so manifest during the Prime 
Minister’s visit. 
Sarpark Mouammap Davp 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


U.S.-AFGHAN CULTURAL AGREEMENT 


Press release 357 dated June 26 

His Royal Highness Sardar Mohammad Daud, 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan, and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles on June 26 signed 
an Afghanistan-United States cultural agree- 
ment. Prince Daud is in the United States as 
an official guest of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The agreement was effected through an ex- 
change of notes. The text of the Secretary’s 
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note to which the Afghans have replied in the 
affirmative is as follows: 


Your Royat HicHness: I have the honor to refer to 
conversations which have recently taken place between 
representatives of our two Governments concerning the 
cultural relations between the United States of America 
and Afghanistan. I understand that it will be the intent 
of each Government: 


1. To encourage the coming together of the peoples of 
the United States of America and Afghanistan in cul- 
tural cooperation and to foster mutual understanding of 
the intellectual, artistic, scientific and social lives of 
the peoples of the two countries. 

2. Recognizing that the understanding between the peo- 
ples of both countries will be promoted by better knowl- 
edge of the history, civilization, institutions, literature, 
and other cultural accomplishments of the people of the 
other country, to encourage the extension of such knowl- 
edge within its own territory. 

8. To promote and facilitate the interchange between 
the United States of America and Afghanistan of promi- 
nent citizens, specialists, professors, teachers, students, 
and other youths, and qualified individuals from all 
walks of life. 

4. In order to facilitate the interchange of persons re- 
ferred to, to look with favor on the establishment of 
scholarships, travel grants and other forms of assistance 
in the academic and cultural institutions within its ter- 
ritory. Each Government will also endeavor to make 
available to the other information with regard to facili- 
ties, courses of instruction or other opportunities which 
may be of interest to nationals of the other Government. 

5. To encourage and facilitate in its territory, if it is 
so desired by both parties, a conduct of cultural activi- 
ties and the establishment of libraries, cultural institutes, 
or other forms of cultural centers by the other Govern- 
ment. 

6. To endeavor, whenever it appears mutually desirable, 
to establish or to recommend to appropriate agencies the 
establishment of committees, composed of representatives 
of the two countries, to further the purpose of this agree- 
ment. 

7. To use its best efforts to extend to citizens of the 
other country engaged in activities pursuant to this agree- 
ment such favorable treatment with respect to entry, 
travel, residence and exit as is consistent with its na- 
tional laws. 

8. This agreement shall not have the effect of changing 
the domestic law of either country, and the responsibili- 
ties assumed by each Government under this agreement 
shall be subject to its Constitution and applicable laws 
and regulations and will be executed within the frame 
work of domestic policy and procedures and practices de- 
fining internal jurisdiction of governmental and other 
agencies within their respective territories. 


I have the honor to propose that, if these understand- 
ings meet with the approval of the Government of Af- 
ghanistan the present note and your note concurring 
therein will be considered as confirming these under- 
standings, effective on the date of your note. 
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Accept, Your Royal Highness, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS AT SIGNING: 
CEREMONY 


Press release 359 dated June 26 
Secretary Dulles: 

Your Royal Highness, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to sign, on behalf of the United States of 
America, this cultural agreement with your coun- 
try. Afghanistan and the United States have 
long enjoyed common ideals and aspirations for 
independence, freedom, and economic well-being. 

The dissemination and exchange of knowledge 
responds to man’s unquenchable longing to ex- 
pand the frontiers of his learning. This agree- 
ment will enable us to share, in larger measure 
than heretofore, knowledge of our cultures, our 
traditions, and institutions. Our peoples stand to 
gain much through the operation and fulfillment 
of this agreement. 

We take added satisfaction from the fact that 
the understandings here expressed were arrived at 
in time to make this signing possible by Your 
Royal Highness, when you are an honored guest 
in this country. 


Prime Minister Daud (through an interpreter): 
On this occasion that I sign this agreement of 
cultural exchange between the Government of 
Afghanistan and the Government of the United 
States of America, it is really a happy moment 


for me. 
I am sure that the signature of this agreement 


is one more step to the strengthening of relations 
between our two countries. 

It is to my pleasure that I have this opportunity 
during my stay here in the United States of 
America. 

I hope that this will be an augury for more 
friendship and consolidation of relations between 
our two countries. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SENATE! 


Mr. Vice President and honorable and distin- 
guished Members of the Senate, it is an honor and 


1 Congressional Record, June 25, 1958, p. 11030. 
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a privilege to have the pleasure of meeting with 
you in this august gathering. 

I am overwhelmed by the warm reception and 
the cordial hospitality of the Government and the 
people of the United States, for which I express 
my heartfelt gratitude. 

I am very happy that the kind invitation of 
President Eisenhower has made it possible for me 
to visit the United States, and my pleasure is all 
the greater for having this opportunity to convey 
to you and, through you, to the people of the 
United States the great, friendly aspirations of 
the people of Afghanistan. 

This message of friendship of the Afghan peo- 
ple to the people of America does not stem only 
from the good diplomatic relations existing be- 
tween our countries; it has a sounder source, 
which is the conviction of our peoples in the prin- 
ciples which the Afghans and the Americans alike 
consider to be the basis of their existence and, in 
fact, the basis of any existence with human dig- 
nity. This is a spiritual bond; and such bonds 
are of great value to our people, particularly in 
view of the fact that they are the best means of 
creating and continuing friendship between differ- 
ent peoples and nations. This is the basis of the 
policy of neutrality of Afghanistan concerning 
our international relationships. 

Afghanistan is a country whose people are far 
behind many peoples so far as the material devel- 
opments of the modern age are concerned. But 
we have a deep conviction and a strong faith in 
the spiritual realities of life, from which we de- 
rive our confidence in the ultimate success of our 
own people and of other people in the attainment 
of the aspirations which lead to the happiness of 
mankind. That is why we can always speak of 
great and everlasting hope for ourselves and our 
friends. 

Among our friends, our relations with the 
United States of America were established on the 
firm basis of true knowledge, on the part of the 
Afghan people, of the principles which constitute 
the American way of life. 

These relations have continued in ever-increas- 
ing measure, in a spirit of mutual respect, con- 
fidence, and good understanding. The further 
strengthening and expansion of these friendly re- 
lations is the sincere and living desire of the Af- 
ghan people. 

While the people of the United States endeavor 
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to realize their own aspirations, we in Afghani- 
stan are engaged in the same pursuit for our peo- 
ple; but our task is markedly different. Ours is 
a task of reconstruction from the ruins of the past 
and the reestablishment of a modern life on the 
site of the old civilizations. As a result of our 
engagement in the defense of our independence 
and freedom during the last two centuries, we 
have been left with great problems. Only re- 
cently have we been able to think of embarking 
upon a program of putting our house in order. 

Our experiences in this connection have taught 
us not to forget our sufferings and not to trust 
any policy which might allow the dark days of 
the past to beset us again, but, rather, to favor 
a policy through which we can look forward to 
an atmosphere of good understanding, in which 
our difficulties would be appreciated. To us, this 
is the only way in which the nations o* the world 
can enjoy mutual confidence on the basis of in- 
ternational justice, which is essentially needed by 
the peoples of the world at the present time. 

Our hope to succeed in our efforts is obviously 
of vital importance to us. The success depends 
not only upon our own efforts, but also on the 
maintenance of peace and security in the world 
in which we live. 

Therefore I can say that, the achievement of 
our national goal being dependent on interna- 
tional peace and security, our national and inter- 
national aims are ultimately the same. That is 
why our policies in all directions are founded on 
the principle of friendship with all peoples and 
nations of the world. 

For the achievement of our aims we do not have 
many means to speak of; however, there is one 
thing on which we can rely, that is, our confidence 
in the spirit of our people and their determination 
to give their utmost efforts, free from any influ- 
ence and motivated only by an independent judg- 
ment to overcome the great difficulties which con- 
front us. 

This in no way means that we plan to ignore 
or slight the importance of good understanding 
and international cooperation. On the contrary, 
we are fully convinced of the essentiality of in- 
ternational cooperation and we have given ex- 
pression to this conviction on any proper oppor- 
tunity, and we shall continue to do so. 

The history of the Afghan-American relations 
can provide us with many examples of such co- 
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operation. I wish to express my appreciation of 
the good will and understanding which have al- 
ways prevailed between our two countries. 

In this atmosphere of friendship among the 
great American people, it gives me the greatest 
of pleasure, while I am enjoying their hospitality, 
to represent the wishes of my people for the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American people. 
Let me tell you that these privileged moments 
that I have spent among you will remain with 
me as an everlasting memory of my visit to your 
great country. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES? 


Mr. Speaker and honorable Members of the 
House, it is a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to have the opportunity of finding myself among 
the Representatives of the great American people 
in this august gathering. 

I wish to have your permission to first of all 
take this opportunity to convey the friendly feel- 
ings and the cordial aspirations cherished by the 
people of Afghanistan for the people of the 
United States of America to you and through 
you to the people of the United States. 

These sentiments are cherished by the Afghan 
people as a direct outgrowth of their full acquaint- 
ance and true knowledge of the principles which 
make the United States of America; principles 
which are the true reflection of the spirit of the 
American people, as love of freedom and in- 
dependence is the most sacred tradition by which 
our understanding of the American people is 
guided. These principles have been a part of the 
Afghan traditional beliefs throughout the course 
of thousands of years of our history and are con- 
sidered by the people of Afghanistan to be a com- 
mon tradition shared by all those peoples and 
nations who have chosen to respect them as their 
way of life. To us the defense of this principle 
is foremost in its significance and our esteem for 
it is above everything. 

Our history is witness to the fact that we have 
tolerated many sufferings for the preservation of 
our independence and freedom. At no time have 
we allowed any influence to damage our national 


? Tbid., p. 11065. 
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prestige or hurt our national pride. We are deter- 
mined to live in this way; we cannot think of any 
materialistic factor that would persuade us to ac- 
cept the slightest change in the course of our 
national determination for the preservation of our 
independence and of our freedom. 

The Representatives of the people of the United 
States are representatives of these principles to 
the outside world. The mutual respect and con- 
fidence on which is based the ever-increasing 
friendly relations between Afghanistan and the 
United States is a direct consequence of our firm 
convictions in the attainment and preservation of 
a life of decency secured by the independence and 
free determination of man everywhere, in an 
atmosphere of friendship and peace among all 
peoples and nations. 

Since their establishment, our bonds of friend- 
ship have remained firm, and subsequently we 
have continued to strengthen them further. It is 
indeed a pleasure, on this occasion, to state once 
again the sincere desire of the Afghan people for 
strengthening and expanding these good relations 
with the people of the United States of America. 
I hope that my visit to this country, on the cordial 
invitation of President Eisenhower, will serve the 
purpose of fulfillment of this desire. 


Afghanistan is a small country, but our difficul- 


ties and problems are not small. While this is 
the concern of the Afghan people through all 
circumstances and situations in which mankind 
does not feel secure from calamities and sufferings, 
and in the face of all events anywhere, we have 
shared and we do share the concern of our fellow 
men. 

The greatest question which concerns all nations 
of the world today, big and small alike, is that of 
peace and security. For us this anxiety is natu- 
rally of particular significance, since we have just 
found an opportunity to reconstruct our ruins 
caused by the unpleasant events of the period of 
aggression which had threatened the independence 
and freedom of the Asian people, and to do this 
with our simple and meager facilities so that we 
may live once again in better conditions. 

By expression of this concern I am conveying a 
message from the Afghan people to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States, 
which I consider a great honor; that is, the mes- 
sage of peace and friendship among peoples and 
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nations, and friendship between Afghanistan and 
the people of the United States. 

May I wish once again to express my sincere 
aspirations which represent the heartfelt senti- 
ments of the Afghan people for the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of the United States and 
for world peace and prosperity. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS AT AIRPORT 


Press release 349 dated June 24 
Vice President Nixon: 


Your Royal Highness, it is my great honor and 
privilege to extend to you a welcome on behalf 
of the President of the United States and of the 
American people on the occasion of your visit 
to our Nation’s Capital. 

May I say that this is particularly a personal 
pleasure for me because I recall 5 years ago meet- 
ing you in your own country and the very gra- 
cious welcome that we received on that occasion. 
I came back with many impressions of Afghani- 
stan—a land of superb and rugged beauty. But 
the major impression that I had was with regard 
to the spirit of your people, a spirit which through 
the centuries has meant that Afghanistan has 
been unconquered and unconquerable. And for 
that reason we have been looking forward to the 
time when you would visit the United States in 
your Official capacity as Prime Minister of your 
country. 

We know that the conversations that you have 
here with President Eisenhower, Secretary Dul- 
les, and other officials of our Government will be 
mutually helpful in developing closer bonds of 
friendship which have been traditional between 
our two countries. 

We are also most happy that on this visit, as 
distinguished from your visit of 1949, you will 
have a chance not only to see Washington and 
New York but some of the other parts of our own 
country. I know that every place you go you 
will receive a warm and friendly welcome from 
all the people of the United States. 


Prime Minister Daud (through an interpreter): 
Mr. Vice President, it is a great pleasure for 
me to have this opportunity to visit the Capital 
of the United States of America. I wish to ex- 
press my heartfelt gratitude for the warm and 
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friendly reception with which I have been wel- 
comed to your country and for the friendly words 
you have spoken. 

My visit to the United States on the invitation 
of the President reflects the common desire of 
the Governments of Afghanistan and the United 
States of America to further strengthen and ex- 
pand the close and cordial relations which have 
existed between our two countries since their 
establishment. 

Although our two countries are separated by 
thousands of miles, the people of Afghanistan 
are fully acquainted with the way of life of the 
people of the United States, and with this know]l- 
edge the ties of friendship have continued to re- 
main firm between the two nations. 

The history of our relations from the begin- 
ning has been a history of good will, mutual con- 
fidence, and respect for each other, economic and 
cultural cooperation, and good understanding. 
The strengthening and continuation of these good 
relations is a sincere desire of the Afghan people 
and Government. Today I am greatly pleased to 
have the opportunity to express this desire to you 
personally. 

I hope that my visit of good will to your coun- 
try will serve the purpose of continuation of our 
close friendship. While I wish to express the 
aspiration of the Afghan people for the welfare 
and happiness of the people of the United States 
of America, I want to convey, once again, on be- 
half of my companions and myself our thanks to 
the Government of the United States of America 
and to Your Excellency and to all those who have 
greeted us so kindly. 

I am very happy to say that it has given me a 
great pleasure to have the opportunity of meeting 
you again and to tell you that the memory of your 
friendly visit to Afghanistan is still living in the 
mind of our people. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on June 21 
(press release 338) that the following would ac- 
company Prime Minister Daud as members of the 
official party : 

Mohammad Hashim Maiwandwal, Ambassador of Af- 


ghanistan 
Mohammad Yusuf, Minister of Mines and Industries 
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Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, Permanent Representative of 
Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Mohammad Sarwar, Deputy Minister of Commerce 

Mohammad Ayub Aziz, Deputy Chief of Protocol 

Mohammad Khalid Roashan, Press Attaché 


Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

Sheldon T. Mills, American Ambassador to Afghanistan 

Armin H. Meyer, Deputy Director, Office of South Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Robert T. Hennemeyer, Protocol Officer, Department of 
State 

Edward M. Cohen, Press Officer, Department of State 
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President Answers Congressional Query 
on Trade Agreements Legislation 


Following is an exchange of correspondence 
between President Eisenhower and Wilbur D. 
Mills, chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


THE PRESIDENT TO REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
White House press release dated June 10 


May 29, 1958 


Dear Mr. Cuamman: Your letter of May 
twenty-second asks me two questions concerning 
the Trade Agreements legislation which has just 
been reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means: (1) whether an amendment reserving to 
the Congress the right, acting by concurrent reso- 
lution, either by majority vote of those present 
or by majority vote of the entire membership, to 
overrule the President in escape clause cases and 
to put into effect the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, would clearly be 
regarded by the Executive Branch as unconstitu- 
tional, and (2) whether I regard it as essential in 
escape clause cases that the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission be subject 
to the approval of the President. 
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At the outset, I want to congratulate the Ways 
and Means Committee for the trade agreements 
legislation which it has reported. This legislation 
will give the American people the kind of trade 
program I believe they want. Enactment of the 
legislation can contribute greatly to job-making, 
prosperity and well-being in American agricul- 
ture, industry and labor, and its enactment will 
help preserve the strength and unity of the free 
world. 

As to your first question, I have been advised 
informally by the Attorney General that the in- 
clusion in the Trade Agreements legislation of a 
provision stating in effect that the findings and 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission would 
go into effect, notwithstanding their disapproval 
by the President, whenever the Congress, by con- 
current resolution adopted either by a simple ma- 
jority or by a constitutional majority of both 
Houses, approved such findings and recommenda- 
tions, would clearly be unconstitutional. The At- 
torney General has further advised me that should 
the legislation retain the provision requiring a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses, the vote in each 
to be by the yeas and nays, such a provision could 
be regarded as a valid substitute for the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override a Presidential 
veto. 


As to your second question, it seems to me im- 
perative that the Tariff Commission’s findings and 
recommendations be subject to the President’s ap- 


proval. In the world of today the tariff policy of 
the United States can have profound effects not 
only on our foreign relations generally but upon 
the security of the entire free world. Some na- 
tions of the free world must either export or die, 
because they must import to live. Their very ex- 
istence, as well as their defensive strength as free 
world partners, depends upon trade. For the 
United States to close its doors, either by high 
tariffs or import quotas, upon exports from these 
nations could force them into economic dependence 
on the Communists and to that extent weaken the 
strength of the free world. 

Moreover, escape clause actions frequently in- 
volve questions affecting the national interest, such 
as the requirements of the domestic economy and 
the effect of the findings and recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission on other producers and con- 
sumers in the United States, including their effect 
upon the jobs of those producing for export. The 
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President—who serves the interests of the whole 
nation—is uniquely qualified to make a reasoned 
judgment as to whether the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission in such cases are 
in the national interest. The Tariff Commission, 
on the other hand, was not appointed to make 
judgments in such matters, involving, as they do, 
evaluations of the impact of escape clause actions 
on the whole range of the American economy. 

These problems, and the effect that one course 
of action or another would have upon the best in- 
terests of the United States, are peculiarly within 
the knowledge of the President. In fact dealing 
with such problems constitutes a major Constitu- 
tional responsibility of the President, both as Pres- 
ident and Commander-in-Chief. The Tariff Com- 
mission, on the other hand, has only a limited 
responsibility—to find whether or not in its opin- 
ion there is injury to a domestic industry as a re- 
sult of imports and to make recommendations to 
the President based upon such findings. It is es- 
sential that the President have authority to weigh 
those findings and recommendations along with 
all of the information the President has in both 
the domestic and the foreign field, and to arrive at 
a decision which will be in the best interests of the 
United States. 

To withdraw from the President his power to 
make decisions in escape clause cases and to grant 
finality to the Tariff Commission’s findings and 
recommendations would in my opinion be a tragic 
blunder which could seriously jeopardize the na- 
tional interest, the foreign relations, as well as the 
security of the United States. 

Sincerely, 


Dwiceut D. EisENHOWER 


REPRESENTATIVE MILLS TO THE PRESIDENT 
May 22, 1958 
Tue PRESIDENT 


The White House 
Washington 25, D.C. 


My pear Mr. Presipent: As you know the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means yesterday reported out 
H. R. 12591, extending the President’s authority 
to enter into trade agreements. The bill as re- 
ported by the Committee contains several amend- 
ments to the bill that I had originally introduced 
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at your request and I am pleased that the bill as 
reported has your complete approval. 

One of the principal features of H. R. 12591 is 
the amendment to the escape clause procedure 
whereby the Congress may, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, with a two-thirds vote of those voting in each 
House, put into effect the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission if the President has refused to 
put into effect such recommendations. This pro- 
vision of the Committee bill, because it represents 
so important an innovation in the legislation, has 
aroused considerable interest among the Members 
of the House. I expect that in the debate on the 
trade agreements legislation this provision of the 
Committee bill and a comparable provision of the 
proposed substitute bill will be the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. 

I would like, therefore, to point out two aspects 
of this subject and to invite your considered com- 
ments with respect to them. The first is whether 
you, on the advice of the Attorney General, would 
regard as clearly unconstitutional a provision re- 
serving to the Congress the right to overrule the 
President in escape clause cases and to put into 
effect the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion if it provided that the action of the Congress 
would be by concurrent resolution either by ma- 
jority vote of those present or by majority vote 
of the entire membership, but not by a two-thirds 
vote of those voting as provided for in the Com- 
mittee bill. 

The second matter is whether you would regard 
it as essential that, in escape clause cases, the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion be subject to Presidential approval or disap- 
proval, rather than to be put into effect irrespective 
of whether the President has approved such find- 
ings and recommendations. 

I will sincerely appreciate your observations on 
these matters. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wusor D. Mis 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on June 18 confirmed Edward T. Wailes to 
be Ambassador to Iran. (For biographic details, see De- 
partment of State press release 289 dated May 27.) 
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Appointments 
Robert B. Menapace as Deputy Managing Director of 


the Development Loan Fund, effective July 1. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 375 dated July 1.) 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force 
July 29,1957. TIAS 3873. 

Notification by Federal Republic of Germany of applica- 
tion to: Berlin (West), June 10, 1958. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 

Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, June 9, 
1958. 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953.7 
Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, June 9, 

1958. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement extending agreement for the lease of air 
navigation equipment of August 2, 1955 (TIAS 3464). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn February 24 and 
May 24,1958. Entered into force May 24, 1958. 


Agreement modifying the agreement of December 16, 
1957, and May 2 and 5, 1958, by reducing the period 
of validity of certain classes of nonimmigrant visas 
from 48 to 24 months. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Wellington May 13, 1958. Entered into force May 
13, 1958. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
July 3, 1958. Enters into force on date on which each 
Government receives from the other written notifica- 
tion that it has complied with statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements, 


? Not in force. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 30-July 6 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to June 30 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 320 of June 13, 
331 of June 16, 338 of June 21, 349 of June 24, 351 
of June 25, and 357 and 359 of June 26. 


No. Date Subject ‘. 

7363 6/30 U.S.—India loan agreement. 

364 6/30 U.S. aide memoire on Geneva talks. 

*365 6/30 Dulles: letter to retiring despatch 
agent. 

4366 6/30 U.S. memorandum on release of 
military transport crew. 

+367 6/30 Kohler: Freedom Day celebration. 

7368 7/1 Murphy: Colgate foreign policy con- 
ference. 

369 7/1 Dulles: mutual security funds (com- 
bined with No. 372). 

370 7/1 U.S. aide memoire on detention of 
Americans in Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. 

371 7/1 Dillon named Under Secretary for 
Economie Affairs (rewrite). 

372 7/1 Dulles: news conference. 

*373 7/1 ICA insures Ronson investment in 
France. 

374 7/1 DLF loans to Ceylon, Pakistan, and 
Paraguay (rewrite). 

375 7/1 Menapace appointed deputy director 
of Development Loan Fund (re- 
write). 

{376 7/1 Communication on Korean unifi- 
cation. 

+377 7/2 Herter: statement on speech by 
Attorney General. 

*378 7/2  Gallman nominated Ambassador to 
Arab Union (biographic details). 
7379 7/3 Visit of Shah of Iran. 

380 7/3 Secretary Dulles to visit Brazil. 

*381 7/3 U.S. awards Medal of Freedom to 
Belgian Commissioner General of 
Brussels exhibition. 

7382 7/3 U.S—Tunisia loan agreement. 

7383 7/3 Erroneous reports on arms deliveries 
to Cuba. 

7384 7/3 U.S. and U.K. sign new atomic 
energy agreement. 

7884-A 7/3 Text of U.S—U.K. atomic energy 
agreement. 

+385 7/3 DLF loan authorized for Iran. 


*Not printed. 
jHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1941, Volume | 
General, The Soviet Union 


This volume is one of seven in the Foreign Rela- 
tions series for 1941. One volume, 1941, Volume 
IV, The Far East, has previously been published. 
Volume I deals primarily with the war in Europe 
as it affected the interests of the United States and 
with problems arising in the relations of the United 
States with the Soviet Union. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1941, Volume I, General, The Soviet Union may be 
purchased from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50. 
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Please send me ...-.-.--- copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1941, Volume I, General, The Soviet Union. 
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